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|| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 


zs 2 SY on? ar, ,July 2.—This is the age 
. in which color plays an importang 


part in tempting the appetite or making 
: e : the kitchen beautiful. 
F : Tuesday, July 3—Red, white, and blue 


icing is made by coloring white icing 
with red and blue colors. If you have 


none, grate a beet or crush a blue 
flower. 

Icing.—One and one-half cups sugar, y% cup 
water, “4% te aspoon vanilla, white 2 eggs Put 
sugar and water in saucepan, stir only. until 
sugar is dissolved, and bring to the boiling 
point. Beat egg white until stiff and add one 


tablespoon boiling syrup. Add four more tg. 


blespoons syrup one at a time, continuing the 

beating. Continue to let syrup boil untij it 

: will spin a long thread (four inches) when 

od Dy Loe. tion dropped from tip of spoon; then add to first 
mixture in a fine stream, beating constantly 


until of right consistency to spread. Add flay. 
oring and spread. 





Wednesday, July 4.—Arrange the cen- 
terpiece of red, white, and blue flowers 
with maybe a little flag or two stuck in, 


Thursday, July 5,—Keep cold cream on 
that sunburn you got at the picnic fora 
few days. 

Friday, July 6.—A little old teapot ig 
an excellent thing in which to keep the 
paraffine. It keeps off the dust, can be 
set on the stove, and the spout is useful, 

Saturday, July 7.—To prevent diges. 
tive disturbances avoid taking large quan. 
tities of very cold drinks when oyver- 
heated or overtired. 

Sunday, July 8—I like this verse by 
R. R. Stanley in The Watchword, Do 


you? 





“Do you belong to the wishbone class, the 
class of folks who long 

That wealth and fame might flow to them for 
just a little song, 

Who wish that ease would be their lot and 
praise their fortune, too, 

While all the while they nod and smile end 
naught but nothing do? ; 


“Do you belong to the jawbone class, the class 

of folks who talk 
| About the many things they’ll do, the paths 

of fame they'll walk, 

Who boast about their conquered worlds and 
deeds right nobly done, 

While yet their efforts end with words, no 
task is e’er begun? 


“Do you belong to the backbone class, the 
class of folks who work, 

From early morn till late at night and never 
duty shirk, 

Who dig right in and fight their way toward 
the grand success 

That waits ahead for folks who give and al 
ways do their best 


— S a Con Go GnCntaints [I 
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LET US HAVE IT 


F YOU have a bit of news 
Send it in, 
Something that will amuse, 
Send it in, 
A story that is true, 
An incident that is new, 
We want to hear from you, 
Send it in. 





ry 
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Don't wait a month to do it, 
Send it in, 

Don’t let "em beat you to it, 
Send it in, 

Something serious or a jest, 

Just whichever you like best 

The editor will do the rest, 
Send it in. 


ee 
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Tennessee Extension Service 
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dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer 


- ¢ . , Toten = 7 
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OF ©F£ elp-meet, ONbot a OFbelp-eat 


How a Partnership Pumpkin Changed a Man and Woman's Opinions 


a HE NOON train came in on March 15 and 
J ) with it came Samantha Peters. Her glasses 
* were sitting firmly on the bridge of ker 
? sharp little nose but the slender gold chain 
led from them to the pin on her shoulder was 
ing until one wondered that the glasses did not 
lose their hold. Her mouth was drawn 
into a firm, straight line. Her perky 
little hat was set at a belligerent angle. 
With every step down the platform 
to the Centerburg Station, one be- 
came more impressed with the fact 
that Miss Peters was a woman who 
knew her own mind and was able to 
fight her own battles. Further than 
this, one’ could see that she was more 
than usually ready for battle. Just a 
word from the right party would start 

war without further preliminaries. 
The right party was Mr. Ellezer 
Twitt. At this moment he was standing 
by one of the brick pillars that sup- 
ported the station house platform 
4 roof. He was chewing an unlighted 
gar as though he.needed to give vent to some strong 
d emotion. He eyed Miss Samantha Peters with 
ie same distaste that a small boy views the castor oil 
ttle on his mother’s cupboard shelf. Little Miss Peters 
him the casual glance one bestows upon the total 
Sanger and passed on, little thinking that Ellezer was 
object of the wrath that had seethed in her bosom 
for now these many weeks. There Ellezer had the 
ad ge. He knew that Samantha was coming and 
knew upon which train she would arrive and as only 
ine female alighted at Centerburg, he could be reason- 

ably sure that she was Miss Samantha Peters. 


# 


gR. ELLEZER Twitt was 3%. Up to the time 
7/77, that Samantha arrived, he was the most 
E cantankerous resident of Centerburg. His 
ir was fiery red and hjs disposition was just as violent 
ms the color of his hair. He was tall and of immense 
fame, with big, blue, innocent eyes that could harden 
and stay granite during one of his spells of stubborn- 
ess if it lasted a week. 


| He had never married. Women, he told us, were all 
pendthrifts and he worked too hard for his money to 
d anybody to help him spend it. He said that most 
when they married, got a help-eat instead of a 
p-meet, and the eating didn’t stop with the victuals. 
ate into a man’s bank account and into his time. 
were not thrifty and economical. A wife was 
an expensive luxury. They kept a man worried all 
time and he didn’t aim to have his peace of mind 
‘Misturbed by any woman. Yow can see that he left us 
/™@ no doubt as to his views of matrimony. 


| However, this winter his peace of mind had been dis- 
‘turbed and that by a woman, the very woman whom he 
"Was now viewing for the first time. You see, old Ben 

Peters had lived neighbor to Ellezer for 10 years. Ben 
‘fan the best grocery store in Centerburg. It was lo- 
Cated right on the corner where the two highways 
“tossed. Tourists always stopped there for their sup- 
Pies. One morning we found Old Ben dead in bed. 
‘The doctor said he’d been expecting it for a long time 
a8 Ben’s heart had been acting up for five years. 


| Now Ellezer, whose little two-acre farm joined this 
orner lot on the west, had a Vision of running that 
‘More himself after old Ben died and so he sought to 
Pay it from the heirs. Lawyer Smythe informed him 
mat there was just one heir and she was a kind of old 
Maid girl up in Vermont, named Samantha Peters. 
phe was Ben’s brother’s. child. and the only living rela- 


‘By? ALICE K. CRIPPS 


tive, so Ellezer would have to make arrangements with 
her about buying Ben’s property. 


HEREAFTER, for weeks Ellezer wrote per- 

sonal letters, had Lawyer Smythe write some, 

too, to Miss Peters at Glen Cliffe, Vermont, 
offering a fair price—offering a better price—offering 
a good price—and then offering an enormous price, it 
seemed to Ellezer, for the property which she had so 
recently inherited: Just as 


Miss Peters. She had partioned off the back end of the 
store. This had been transformed into a model kitchen. 
The front part had been entirely refinished. The old 
brown woodwork had taken on a coat of ivory. The 
walls were a deep buff. Soft yellow curtains were 
draped over the front windows. Six little tables, just 
large enough to seat four comfortably, were placed 
three on a side. Through the center ran the old glass 
showcase, newly white enameled, and in it Ellezer 
viewed a plate of delicious doughnuts, a cake with 
cocoanut icing, just like his mother used to make, a 
dish of salad, and a beautifully baked 
ham. Fruit and homemade candies 


— 











steadfastly the- letters came 
back to Centerburg, refusing 
every offer. 


Force. 


filled the remaining space. 
Ellezer stood looking around the lit- 








By spring Miss Samantha had 
Ellezer figured out as a penuri- 
ous old skinflint who was try- 
ing to take from her the in- 
heritance which had come to 
her, and he had Samantha pic- 
tured as a sort of combination 
idiot and imp of Satan. Not being much on women 
anyway, he surely hated her with all the fervor of his 
fiery nature. When the word came to Lawyer Smythe 
that Miss Peters was coming on to take possession of 
the property and run the store, Ellezer almost frothed 
at the mouth. Chains could not have held him from 
being at the station when the noon local came.in. He 
just had to see his enemy at the first opportunity. 


“Why she is just a little bit of a thing,” he thought, 
as she passed him, her head in the air and her feet 
coming down with decisive little pecks on the cement 
walk. “But she has come to Centerburg mad. She is 
ready for me. You can see that by the look on her 
face. She has come to Centerburg for war! I wish 
she'd been bigger and then I could have felt more like 
sailing into her. Gosh, she don’t come to my shoulder !” 


LLEZER waited two weeks; then he went 
CE, over to the store. Miss Peters had made her- 
self at home in the rooms above the store 


which had been old Ben’s home. Marked activity on 
the lower floor had characterized those two weeks with 
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CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


HE July subject is “Why I Am Thankful 
That Ours Is Not One of the Two Mil- 


lion Childless American Homes.” This 
subject should interest every American mother. 
Tell us why you are glad that you have children 
to make the happiness of your home more com- 
plete and win the $5 prize offered for the best 
letter while you are about it. 


Teens and Twenties Letters 


Y, WHAT an interesting July subject 

for girls and boys! It is “If Your 
Fairy Godmother Gave You a Six-weeks’ Vaca- 
tion With All Expenses Paid, What Would You 
Do?” Just live that vacation you've always 
wanted in your imagination! Aside from the 
sheer joy of writing on this subject, there is an- 
other inducement—one prize of $3 and one of $2. 
Can you think of a more pleasant way of earn- 
ing a little extra money than by winning this 
contest? Come on, girls.and boys, get into the 
competition, and win a prise! 


et a te + a + a + a fa >} a + a + | 























tle room. At one of the tables sat four 
tourists eating breakfast. They had 
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come fifty miles already that morning, 
they were telling Miss Samantha, and 
were simply starving. It looked like 
the truth, Ellezer thought, the amount 
of warm biscuits and coffee they were 
consuming. At another table, two of the boys, bach- 
elors like himself, who worked at the lumber yard, 
were eating pancakes and syrup. Dr. Green, who had 
just come in from a long drive, had stopped for a cup 
of coffee and some doughnuts. Miss Peters was un- 
doubtedly doing a thriving business. A moment more 
and she came to him. He saw by the sudden stiffening 
of her back, the straightening of her lips, that she 
recognized him. 


of 


- S THERE something I can do for you, Mr. 

Twitt? I hope you will be quick about it for 
I am very busy this morning. I have no 
time to waste.” 

“Well, do you think I have?” snorted Ellezer. “I 
came to ask you once more and for all, if you will sell 
this property, now that you have seen it, for a raise of 
$300 over my last offer. I want to buy this grocery 
because it joins me here and I can sell vegetables and 
berries to an advantage to passing tourists. I am sorry 
you have torn the grocery up so bad, takin’ down the 
shelves and such like. There was good lumber in them, 
You ought not to have destroyed them.” 


“I have no grocery to sell, Mr. Twitt. You needn’t 
worry about the shelves. I haven’t wasted them. I had 
them put in the basement to hold the jars of fruit and 
vegetables which I expect to can this summer for the 
fall trade. This is the Lucky Stop Tea Room. We 
do our best to please our trade and early as it is in the 
season, we are already serving several customers a day. 
I shall not detain you. If you wish to buy a grocery, 
you will have to look elsewhere. I will say this, how- 
ever, if you have vegetables of good quality, I will con- 
sider buying some of them if the price is satisfactory.” 


Ellezer stood eyeing her all the time she was talking. 


“T’'d feed my vegetables to Mike Gesby’s cow rather 
than sell them to you,” he burst out. “Do you think I 
am asking any favors of you? A woman ain’t got sense 
enough to be in business. You will bust in no time. I 
have offered you a whalin’ big price and if you had any 
sense at all you’d take it. You'll only lose it in the end.” 


“That is for me to decide,” Miss Samantha interrupt- 
ed him. “What is mine, is mine. If I lose it, it is 
nothing to you. I haven’t asked for any advice from a 
big, overgrown, red-headed snip like you. I want you 
to know that this is one woman who can take care of 
herself and mind her own business and I hope the man 
who. lives next door to me can do as well.” 


Her words were no less forceful because they were 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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RS. HINES and Mrs 


sitting on a screened porch. 


“You have come just in time,’ 
“I was read- 
ing Pa a letter from Mrs. Hollar 
She 


declared Mrs. Jones. 


from Knox County, Texas. 
says :— 

“‘Once we farm wives sat at 
home—if there was ever time to 
sit down. We heard of conven- 
iences as things one might have 
if we lived in town or were 
well-to-do. A country woman 
was known on sight by her dress 
and her weather-beaten aspect. 


“‘Then God gave us our extension service and 
manned it with home demonstration agents. To- 
day, thanks to all we have learned in the home 
demonstration club, we do all we used to “and then 
some” in less time, with better results. And there 
is time left to give our physical, mental, and moral 
lives more than a passing thought. 

“*Today the difference between country and town 
women is very little and that little is in favor of 
the country, woman who drives in to the club with 
enough produce to buy her groceries and a new hat. 
“*The progressive farm woman is a professional 
and her motto is, “Don’t fossilize, keep green 
enough to grow.” The change in 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Grern had just 
dropped in to see Mrs Jones a minute 
and to have a glass of buttermilk on 
their way from Ella Black’s funeral 

over at Rocky Ford. They found Mr. and Mrs. Jones 


By MRS. W.'N. HUTT 


“What! all those thousands of miles with no current 
to guide it, no lights to mark its path?” 


“Wonderful, isn’t it,” declared Mrs. Hines, “that 


* such a lowly creature should perform unaided the long 


trek to its goal. It is Nature’s parallel to what we are 
doing. Woman has changed her whole attitude toward 
clubs, fun, dress, work, what she owes her husband and 
children, what they owe her—in short, her own respon- 
sibility in the scheme of getting big things done.” 


“Cheerfulness is the keynote of the woman today. 
The dolorous woman is a thing of the past,” said Mr. 
Jones. “That’s an achievement.” 


“A kinder spirit is another of our achievements,” as- 
serted Mrs. Green. “In having our own personality 
respected we respect that of others.” 


“One of the little items that I have pinned on the 
curtain over the sink is this,” Mrs. Hines remarked, 
“ ‘Remember,’ said the Quaker to his son, ‘in making 
thy way in the world a spoonful of oil will go farther 
than a quart of vinegar.’” 
se EX LOYALTY,” said Mrs. Green, “has ex- 

OGisted for thousands of years among men but 

we women have acquired it also.” 
“That is because life is now so full of a number of 


things,” declared Mrs. Jones. “The achievement of 
clubs and  codperation 





her status makes her thankful for 

the home demonstration club.’ ” 

There was a silence, then Mrs. 
Green commented: “The biggest 
thing that has happened in centuries 
and centuries, looking at the world 
of advance from the human rather 
than the commercial viewpoint, is 
not the telephone, telegraph, airship, 
or even the radio. It is the changed 
outlook on life of the rural woman.” 


“ HE country woman has ad- 
vanced, as your friend 











have made the sisterhood 
spirit possible.” 


“Woman’s__ inferiority 
complex has gone into the 
limbo, too,” Mr. Jones 
declared. 

“Health is better as a 
result,” said Mrs. Green. 
“While we had the in- 
feriority complex we de- 
pended on everything but 
ourselvés, even to stays 
and patent medicines in- 








writes,” conceded Mrs. 
Hines, “but is it that she has changed mentally? Isn't 
it rather that modern conditions have changed so fast 
that it has enabled her to turn her thoughts into 
action?” Then turning to Mr. Jones, she said, “What 
do you think about this?” 

“I think most women today are adjusting themselves 
to such rapidly changing conditions that they are a 
little dazed. They are as I was when I went to the fair 
and had a ride on the scenic railway. I hung onto the 
sides and about all I knew was that I was traveling 
fast. I couldn’t even see. Now, I think women are 
pretty much like that today. One month she is way 
back in the country and the next month she finds a 
state highway running by her door. Her children think 
and behave differently from what she did as a girl. 
She gets here, there, and yonder, and the world gets to 
her not only in person but with the radio, telephone, 
magazines, books, and daily papers.” 

Said Mrs. Hines: “We don’t know where we are 
going but we are on our way.” 

“Just that,” somebody laughed. 


“Well,” drawled Mr. Jones, giving himself time to 
consider, “as I remember it, my mother and my grand- 
mother wanted to do the same things as you and our 
girls do, only they couldn’t carry out their ideas. 


“Company—take that for instance,” he continued. 
“Once or twice a year the womenfolks got so hungry 
for the sight of an outside face that they invited some- 
one to come or went visiting. The visit lasted a long 
time and the preparations for it were exhausting and 
upsetting. Today, people passing drop in a few minutes 
only and continually. They give a greeting, a message, 
a piece of news, or exchange bits of information about 
work or politics.” Then he finished. “This new way 
puts spirit into the game of living.” 


“I should say ‘the blithe game of modern living’ is 
a better way of putting it,” Mrs. Hines declared. 


a OMAN has a chance of attaining her 
CT 59) heart’s wish today, be it a home, money, 
education, or travel, whether she has 

wealth) or not.” 

“Queer,” commented Mrs. Green, “how the mind 
works: I was reading about the eel. It goes all over 
the world, Norway, the Rhine, England, Spain, or the 
mighty \Nile itself and travels across the Atlantic to 
the West Indies to spawn.” 


stead of good doctors and 
our own backbones. WHere’s my quotation since you 
like rhymes :— 
“*Here lies our wife, Samantha Proctor, 
Who ketched a cold and would not doctor. 
She could not stay, she had to go, 
Praise God from Whom all blessings flow!’ 
“Our achievement as to health is that we now realize 
it is in our own hands. We are not like the man who— 


“*To get his wealth he spent his health, 
And then with might and main 
He turned around and spent his wealth 
To get his health again.’”’ 

“Just what do you women do to keep your health 
that once you didn’t do?” asked Mr. Jones. 

“Good posture we know to be one of the necessities 
for giving our organs plenty of room,” said Mrs. Green. 

“Sensible but comfortable, good looking shoes, we 
women insist upon today,” added Mrs. Jones. 

“A knowledge of food is the biggest thing in helping 
us keep our health and efficiency, it seems to me,” 
said Mr. Jones. “Now my mother gave me lots of 
good food but today my wife puts on the table only 
what is good for me. The children and I have our 
vitamines, minerals, muscle building -foods, heat and 
energy building foods, with quite as much thought and 
care as our animals have had this many a year.” 

“If we get sick, it is not patent medicines for us, it 
is prunes, figs, mineral oil, or agar-agar; and if they 
don’t bring us up smiling, we tuck ourselves in the auto- 
mobile and drive to the doctor,” added his wife. 

“Health begins with young people. We feed our 
babies as wisely as we do our chickens today,” Mrs. 
Green declared. “No flies go on our babies’ food in this 
enlightened age, no germ-laden pacifiers go in their 
mouths.” 

“Girls are athletic today. They dress sensibly; even 
the cosmetics are an effort to look 
healthy,” asserted Mrs. Hines. 


“‘One becomes that which she 
would seem,’” quoted Mrs. Jones. 


“Motherhood is not a dread ‘to 
the young married woman today 
as it was to her mother. If she is 
nauseated she to the doctor. 
She goes to him anyway and he 
examines her urine every few 
weeks so there will be no compli- 
cations when the time comes. More 
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and more women are going to hospitals. Why should 
we women not have the very best the world affords iq 
knowledge and science? A number of days in the hog. 
pital is cheaper in the long run, too.” 
es EAUTY has become a part of our lives be. 
cause with the achievement of home conven. 
iences we have gotten away from the idea of - 
never relaxing. I believe one reason,” said Mrs. Green, 
“that we used to have so many fretful, fussy failufes 
among women was that we were just tired and wor q 
out. Health with relaxation has brought a calmnéis 
that gives the average homemaker strength and courage, 
“*When things go wrong as they sometimes will 

And the road you are treading’ seems all up hill, 

When the funds are low and the debts are high, 

And you want to smile but you have to sigh; 

When cares are pressing you down a bit, 

We rest if we must but we don’t quit.’” 

“Women are beautiful of face and form whether 1§ 
years old or 39 years young,” laughed Mrs. Hines 
“Aren’t you as particular about the hem of your skirt 
and the brand of your cold cream and powder being 
suited to your complexion as your daughter is? My 
household conveniences and the beauty of my kitchen™ 
are as much a matter of interest to my daughter, on 
the other hand, as they are to me.” : 

“Good! But beauty, coming back to that again,” said 
Mrs. Jones, “it’s 4n achievement that our houses are 
getting more beautiful every day. Flowers are around 
every home big or little.” 

“Our roadsides even; women are refusing to buy 
things advertised on trees and billboards because it 
takes away from the beauty of the scenery, I hear,” 
observed Mr. Jones. 

“Achievement is the keynote of the time,” continued 
Mr. Jones. “Beauty and systems, brains and talents 
have gone hand-in-hand with women in planning and 
building their homes and their own lives. 


- ALKING about talents: every home one goes 

9 ino shows some talent in some woman, 
whether it is the arranging of a breakfast 

nook, the doing over of grandmother’s old couch, the 

growing of flowers, the making of cakes or pine cone | 

dolls; that’s an achievement. A 

“*There are poems unwritten and songs unsung 

Sweeter than ever men heard. 

Paintings that but wait for the angel’s touch, 

Music that only the angels above us 

Looking down deep in our hearts may behold, 

Felt though unseen by the beings that love us, 

Written on lives as in letters of gold.’” 

“Talents in children are developed today and the next 
generation ought to be better,” said Mrs. Hines. 

“Home economics has done much to bring woman 
into her own. It has made her respect her job as 
homemaker, given her well-paid work where she is not 
in competition with men,” said Mrs. Jones. “Women 
and children make money and handle it today. They 
have learned its right part in bringing the good things © 
of life.” 

“The habit of seeing humor and getting fun in every- 
day living is not bought with money but it is aa 
achievement and one of the good things of life,” said— 
Mrs. Green. 

“‘What a man earns in the daytime goes into his 
pocket, but what he spends in the evening goes into his 
character,’” quoted Mrs. Hines. 

“Woman realizes her importance in the welfare of 
the world,” said Mrs. Green thoughtfully. “It has 
made her feel that life is worth while. I believe that 
is the secret of her new sense of achievement,” and she 4 
summed it up by saying :— Ri 

“There is one great pattern in the carpet of life, and 
she is beginning to know, though she can’t see the 
whole of it, that each person has her own little paft 
in it. She may be warp or woof, she may be a leaf i 
the pink rose on its surface but the realization that sie 
holds in her hands one of the threads to make the” 
carpet whole and beautiful gives her a sense of wait” 
ing to do her best and be her best. When she feels that” 
she is worth while, a necessary part of the whole, she 
can laugh away trifles, ignore the unlove 
ly until she can make it better, even em 
dure hardships. 

























“Life, after all, is lovely when ong) 
feels that her effort has made the whok) 
world a little brighter because she has) 
done her part to the best of her ability” 


“She has made better her home throug” 
the development of her health, talent}, 
and sweet spirit. Her ideal is good, 4 
invincible good-will that has given 
opportunity for boundless achievememl 
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RUSHED home from Atlantic City to see 
the new iris bloom and they were well 
worth it. 

Last summer I read an advertisement 
of one of the big iris nurseries, saying they would sell 
100 roots for $5—all fine varieties, but unnamed be- 
cause im packing and shipping 
these were leftovers that had be- 
come mixed. All they could tell 
of them was that some of the 
roots were of varieties that would 
cost $10 a root. 

So I sent $10 and planted iris 
along the short-cut path leading to 
family homes across the other 
hills from mine. Some of the 
s - roots were so small and insignifi- 
glee. cant-looking that I decided I had 
thrown ten good dollars to the winds, but anyway I 
planted them and tended them and made the ground as 
rich as I could and waited with impatience for the re- 
sult this spring. In fact, I waited with unusual im- 
patience, for all are late bloomers—about a month later 
than the good old-fashioned purple variety of our 
grandmothers. 





Of course, being the first year, the blooms were scat- 
fering and the plants far apart but'the colorings of 
more than half were marvelous and absolutely different 
from anything I have ever seen—queer exotic shades 
and combinations, and three or four were the most ex- 
quisite colors I have ever seen. No orchid can touch 
them. Of course, I don’t know the names, so I can’t 
order more, but iris increases rapidly, and when they 
do, these beauties can be marked and put together. As 
they are now, the old-time brethren are next to the 
brightest and best of the new and there a lot of dwarf 
ones that I dislike. They look deformed somehow. But 
as they were mixed in with the others and cost so little 
I think I shall later move them and set out a row in 
front of these tall royal-looking ones as a sort of hum- 
ble flower attendants. 


A friend gave me Japanese iris and the white ones 
are more like butterflies than flowers. They are tall and 
airy-looking and the foliage is most ornamental, 
being unusually tall. The yellow is not so pretty 
but good for a contrast with the white. I believe 
I shall set out a bed of yellow and white, border- 
ing them with the small purple Spanish iris. 
There are many shades and colorings of the Span- 
ish iris, marvelous bronzes and yellows, but I have 
only the purple. This autumn I must order the 
mixed varieties as they are splendid for cut flow- 
ers and I notice in the New York florist windows 
they combine them with everything. 

It 


Everybody used to puff up my steep hill, re- 
proaching me bitterly when they arrived, panting 
for breath, because I insisted on living upon such an 
inaccessible height. But it’s remarkable what an effect 
the iris had on the hill climbers. Without thinking of 
what caused it, they now tell me they have grown ac- 
tustomed to my bird-like perch and do not mind the 
climb and inquire where I got the new iris along the 
walk! They do not realize that the old hill is just as 
Steep as ever but their minds are taken up with the 
flowers and that makes them forget the “steep ascent 
to heaven” as the hymn-books say. 

Personally, I must confess, I spend most of my time 
walking up and down the hill and planning what to do 
when each lovely iris has increased 50 per cent, which 
in a few years will happen, and then I can border the 
new road with them. nh 

Margaret is home from her university and she loves 
color as much as I do, so yesterday evening we first 
grieved over not knowing the names of the new iris and 
then decided to name some of them ourselves. One we 
named Marie of Roumania, it was so tall and stately, 
and a mourning purple and white with odd touches of 
gold. Another is like one that I had years ago 
and lost. You know how plants flourish for years and 
then turn in and die on your hands with no more reason 
than death ever gives. It was marked by the florist 
“Mourning bride” and I had forgotten all about it until 
it suddenly appeared along the walk. Why “Mourning 
bride” we neither of us could say until I finally ‘sug- 
gested that there were all sorts and 
degrees of mourning and that this 
bride was mourning with one eye 
on the best man and one on the 
grave. Then we 
decided to let that 
name alone as it 
just suited. 
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New Iris Blooms Have Added a Fascinating Variety of Colors to the Short-cut Path 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


Still another iris presented marvelous shades of many 
colors mixed and impossible to describe: For the first 
time I realized what the old priests and prophets and 
apostles were struggling with when they tried to give 
an idea of Heaven to people who hadn't seen the 
visions they had seen and yet to whom they must make 
that vision a real thing. Don’t you recall all those 
precious stones and gates of pearl? That’s the only way 
we can get even a faint idea of the glory of color that 
is only the beginning of Heaven. This iris is a sort 
of dusky flame of sulphur yellows with browns and 
purples and blues mixed as only Nature can ever mix. 
The evening sun was shining on it and brought out 
its exquisite shadings, and when we tried to think up a 
name that would even faintly sug- 
gest it, we both decided it must be 
that of some old Assyr- 
ian empress, jewel-cover- 
ed and shining in the sun. 


IV 


Speaking of the sun 
reminds me of rain. The 
floods here have washed 
away pretty much every- 
thing but original sin but 
now that the sun is ap- 
pearing once more, I can see the most marvelous differ- 
ence in many of the newly transplanted trees and shrubs. 
The dogwoods especially, which are hard to get to live 
under ordinary weather conditions, are growing as 
if they had never been moved and the transplanted 
cedars and evergreens are settled for life. So it’s just 
as well to get what comfort one can even if the second 
bridge is floating serenely down toward the ocean 
somewhere. 


My poor old road was beaten out of existence. So 
there is nothing for it but a new road from beginning 
to end and in the meantime collect alt the shrubs and 
iris and perennials and get them ready for the new road 
border this autumn. I intended to build a new road 
last October but instead of that I went visiting and 
traveling and enjoying my- 
self generally and put off 
till tomorrow what should 
have been done today. Still 
as the results were joyous 
if not wise, I don’t care. 


After all, happiness is 
more important than a 
road, and besides if I am 
not here, no one travels 
that road anyway, so 
what’s the odds? Anyway 
I think maybe I shall stay 
here this time, for the 
All the paint has been washed off and 


house is a sight. 
that will just have to be attended to so I shall kill two 
birds with one stone. 


Vv 


The peonies have been blooming, most of them for 
the first time, and while they are not the splendid 
clumps they will eventually become, yet for four-year- 
old plantings, they are doing very well. I don’t know 
why some grow so much faster than others, as all were 
set out at the same time and came from the same 
friendly garden-lovers. So now I am concentrating on 
the feeble ones and trying to bring them up to par so 
next spring there won’t be such a lamentable difference 
in the rows. I want to border eventually all the walks 
and flower beds with peonies; and even if it takes 
years, why worry? What better thing can one do with 
the years of life than to add to the world’s beauty? 
Trying to add to the world’s happiness is an uncertain 
thing at best. There are so many things to interfere 
that all one can do is to try; but adding to the beauty 
of the world brings certain success with which time has 
nothing to do. The beauty remains even if you 
go, for someone you love will enjoy it and remem- 
ber you in perfume of flower and shade of tree—re- 
member you tenderly and gratefully. We have only to 
look around us to see that often leaving a fortune has 
done more harm than good to the ones inheriting it, 
but when has beauty done anything but soothe and 
bless? 

VI 

At last the white clematis is growing where and as I 
wanted but it has taken innumerable balls of twine to 
make it. It likes to curl back on itself and overnight 
will grow a foot in order to twine around and choke 
the life out of some feeble little corchorus or lilac that 
you are struggling to keep out of an early grave. So 








for two years, whenever I had a spare half-hour, I used 
to go and tie that clematis every few inches along the 
trellis until now it is nearly all covered along the porch, 
I set out white star jasmine, too, and that early-blos- 
soming, scentless yellow jasmine, thinking it would 
make a good combination. But they will have to be 
moved as the clematis is too much for them and is 
strangling them. The only vine that I can think of 
strong enough to hold its own is trumpet vine and as a 
lot of it is growing wild along the road, I will stick 
in some of that. It blooms at the same time and, while 
odorless, the rich reddish yellow coloring of the blos- 
soms will be attractive with the white fragrant flowers 
of the clematis. I like color combinations which are 
endless and fascinating and, if successful, add tremen- 
dously to the beauty of the garden. 
Vil 
Just now we are struggling to settle the 
question of mowing the hillside. 
The grass is almost past the 
cutting stage but when I went 
out to give orders about it, I 
found wild strawberries cover- 
ing the hill. They are so tiny 
it takes all morning to pick a 
saucerful but they are the de- 
licious sweet variety that in 
Switzerland you pay extra for 
and have fits over as “Alpine 
strawberries.” So I sit on the front steps and look at 
the mountains and eat strawberries and cream, and you 
couldn’t drag me to Switzerland. Everybody over there 
pesters the life out of you trying to sell you hand- 
embroideries and coral and, as I said, these Alpine 
strawberries. I have more embroidery than I could 
use in five lifetimes and more coral than I know how 
to take care of, and I like to pick my own strawberries 
and listen to the birds and enjoy myself generally in 
my own way and be thankful that for six months of 
the year I can have so much beauty all around me with 
time and leisure for relatives and friends and books and 
quiet thoughts. 
Vill 

I feel like giving a party to the squirrels, for all 
over the hill little walnut and hickory trees are spring- 
ing up and someone told me I must thank the provident 
but forgetful squirrels for their largesse. Nut trees 
are such beautiful trees that they are well worth while 
from that standpoint alone. I don’t know any tropical 
tree more graceful than a walnut nor any nut more 
delicious than a shellbark or a butternut. 

1X 

One is never satisfied. So many of my friends have 
rock gardens that they have inspired me to plan for 
one, so that is another reason why I want to stay at 
Long Hope late this autumn and see what I can deo 
with my acres of rock ledges. Of course, I won't 
tackle more than a small bit at a time but I want to 
make a beginning. I know my funeral will have to be 
delayed for a few more plants to be put in the ground 
before I follow them. 

x 

For the first time I am getting a good start with 
tiger lilies. They are such gorgeous things in mid- 
summer when the heat has enfeebled your mind as well 
as body; then their great brave clumps of bloom are 
really inspiring. “They seem to defy heat and drouth 
which wither less courageous flower-soldiers. The 
trouble with my planting is that I want to put every- 
thing on the front row of the garden so I can sit on 
the porch and look at them without moving, and I for- 
get what has been planted and before I know it, have 
things three deep and they straggle out of the ground 
in the most surprising fashion. But then Nature plants 
that way in the woods herself and all get a place in the 
sun or shade as the case may be. 

IT don’t know what happens to my poppy seed but: 
since my disrespectful remark concerning them last 
summer I have never had a poppy. . I stick to my as- 
sertion that I do not love poppies as I love most flow- 
ers but I do like color and they give certain exquisite 
shades which no other flower supplies. 

At last I have succeeded with pink primroses. They 
always remind me of the beautiful fields of pink prim- 
roses growing wild in Alabama and the dear friends 
who used to drive me out to enjoy them. I know of 
no more gracious associations than the friends that cer- 
tain flowers always bring to mind and my Friendship 
Garden is always a refuge— 


= Ae ah “Where memory strays 
Evermore with faint footfalls , blossoming ways.” 


>a 


UNT ADA says present troubles are enough; for- 
get those past and those to come. 
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Things to Do the Next Three Months With Flowers, Lawn, Shrubbery, and Trees 


ANY do not seem to 

understand that to 

get the big chrys- 

anthemum blooms 
severe pruning is necessary. As 
soon as three or four pairs of 
leaves have formed on new plants, 
or when they are 6 to 10 inches 
high, pinch out the top of the 
plant. This will result in several 
additional shoots coming out and 
éach of these should have the tips 
‘pinched out to produce still fur- 
ther branches. This will give a 
stocky plant instead of a long, 
spindling stem. The number of 
times the tops of these shoots are 
pinched out will have to be deter- 
mined by each individual, but as a 
general rule, none of this should 
be done after the first to middle of 





July. If handled in this way, the 
result will be a spreading type of 
plant that will be strong and vig- 





orous enough to produce large 
flowers. When the buds begin to 
form on these several stems, select 
the one that seems to be the big- 
gest and pinch off all of the others. 
Leave only the one bud to each 
stem, as in this way larger flowers 
will be secured. 

Feed Mums Liberally.—Give the chrysanthemums 
an application of liquid food once a week from the 
time one discontinues pinching out of the tops until 
color begins to show in the flower buds. Usé nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia, alternating with these. 
Water the chrysanthemums before applying the liquid 
manure and then give a liberal application of a weak 
solution once a week. A teaspoonful to a gallon of 
water is about right. 


Mulch Newly Set Trees and Shrubbery. — By 
mulching the soil around newly set fruit trees, shrub- 
bery, and other plants, with paper, grass, leaves, or 
straw, one may often save them in a dry, hot summer, 
when otherwise’ they would die. Water should be ap- 
plied during prolonged hot, dry spells, putting it di- 
rectly on top of the mulch, if grass, leaves, or straw is 
used, and moving the paper long enough to put it on 
the ground under the paper, if this kind of mulching 
material is used. Even trees and shrubbery that are 
several years old may be benefited by liberal watering 
and mulching during the hottest and driest portion of 
the summer. 

Feed Plants to Make Them Grow Well. — Any 
plants, whether flowers, trees, shrubbery, or grass, that 
are not growing well, may be pushed along by an appli- 
cation of some readily available food. It is nitrogen 
that pushes growth, ‘and this should be applied in the 
readily available form, preferably after having been 
dissolved in water. Nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, and the synthetic nitrogens are excellent for 
this purpose. They are good for potted plants or those 
growing in window boxes or in the yard. Give a lib- 
eral application that is rather weak instead of a con- 
centrated solution. Dissolve these materials in water at 
the rate of a teaspoonful per gallon. When applying, 
if it gets on the leaves, be sure to follow immediately 
with some fresh water to wash it off, as otherwise it 
may burn the leaves. 

Put Potted Plants Under Trees.—Potted plants, 
especially ferns, will be benefited if kept on the ground 
in partial shade during the hottest part of the summer. 
The same is true of geraniums and other plants. It is 
not desirable to put them where they will be in com- 
plete shade, but under most trees the sun will reach 
plants during a portion of the day and it is in such 
a place as this that ferns in particular put on excellent 
growth during summer. 


Pinch Tops to Prolong Coleus Season.—Pinch out 
the tops of coleus just before they bloom. This will 
make them look better and prolong the season when 
they will look well. Remember that they become some- 
what ragged looking after seed is produced. 


Flowers Need Much Water.—Especially do dah- 
lias, chrysanthemums, zinnias, nasturtiums, and the 
other cut flowers need to be kept well watered during 
the ‘hot, dry part of the summer. Apply it liberally 
when'the soil gets dry. Do this whether in pots, boxes, 
borders, or beds. Water liberally when the water is 
applied ‘and then let them alone until the soil gets dry 
again. Constant sprinklings, when just a little dab of 
water is applied, do more harm than good. 


Kill Aphids With Nicotine.—Of all the flowering 





A HEAPING MEASURE OF BEAUTY—THAT’S THE WAY 
THIS WINDOW BOX LOOKS TO US 


By L. A. NIVEN 


plants that the black, green, and other colored aphids 
like, the chrysanthemum seems to head the list. They 
attack other flowers such as dahlias, zinnias, etc., but 
apparently the chrysanthemum is their favorite. They 
will utterly ruin the flowers if not controlled. This can 
be so easily done that there is no reason why they 
should not be destroyed. Use nicotine sulphate, which 
may be secured from seed stores or drug stores. Use 
it at the rate of a teaspoonful to a gallon of water and 
enough soap to make thick soapsuds. Where one can’t 
conveniently secure nicotine sulphate, put some tobatco 
stems or some plug tobacco in some warm water and 
let it stand for 8 or 10 hours. Then dilute with fresh 
water to where the color is that of weak tea and spray 
it directly on the aphids. If a spray pump is not avail- 
abel, bend the tips of the plants over and dip them in 
the solution of water. Remember that to kill these 
pests the nicotine solution must wet them thoroughly. 
Usually two applications will get rid of those that are 
on the plants, but they are liable to come back again. 


Remove Faded Blooms.—Never let blooms die on 
any flowering plant. Pinch them off as soon as they 
start to fade. In this way the blooming season may be 
prolonged or the foliage may be kept in a vigorous, 
growthy condition longer than would be the case other- 
wise. Remember that as soon as any annual plant is 
allowed to produce seed it begins to die, and when the 
flowers fade this means that seed production is at hand. 


Great Is the Periwinkle—Few flowers produce 
more desirable results in the South for borders, beds, 
or window boxes than vinca or periwinkle. It grows 
only 12 to 16 inches high and the glossy green leaves 
and showy pink and white flowers are quite striking. 
It blooms over a long period of time and will stand 
much dry, hot weather. Those who are not acquainted 
with it should find it growing somewhere in the com- 
munity and see how beautiful it. is and how well it 
thrives under the adversity of hot, dry weather, and 
plan to have some next year. 


Caladiums Heavy Drinkers.—Give caladiums or 
elephant ears an abundance of water. They thrive on 
soil that is too wet for most other flowers. Only when 
much water is given them do they reach their full size 
and produce the results of which they are capable. They 
also need a great deal of food which should be supplied 
in the most convenient form. Mulching with stable 
manure or giving an occasional application of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia in liquid form are two 
good methods of feeding them. 


Apply Bordeaux to Mums.— Spray chrysanthe- 
mums once every two to three weeks with Bordeaux 
to keep down disease. There are several fungous dis- 
eases that attack the leaves, and will often destroy them 
if this isn’t done. Of course, if the leaves are destroyed 
or even badly hurt, the size and quality of the blooms 
will be reduced accordingly. An application of Bor- 
deaux should be given once every two to three weeks 





anthemums are set until 
blooms begin to appear. ; 

Stake Tall-growing Flowers. 
Especially should chrysanthemumy 
and dahlias be staked before they 
get tall and heavy enough to beng” 
over. Drive a stake down three pp” 
four inches from each plant ang” 
tie up with soft cotton strings, A” 
wide string torn from an old pigg 
of cloth is one of the best kinds fp 
use. Any of the tall-growing planty 
that have a tendency to bend ove 
should be staked and tied. 

Disbud for Big Dahlia Bloom, 
—Where one wishes to produce 
large, showy dahlia blooms, it jg 
desirable to remove all the early 


ly September. Naturally the dah 
lia produces bigger and better 
blooms after the weather begins t © 
get a little cool, and to keep jf 
from blooming by disbudding up” 
til about this time will usually re 
sult in those big fine blooms of 
which we are all so fond. Of) 
course, where one prefers many 
small blooms rather than a few 
very large ones, disbudding is not 
necessary. ; 

Fertilizing the Lawn—An application of nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or synthetic nitrogen to 
the grass during summer is quite well worth while. It 
may be sowed thinly broadcast just ahead of a rain, or 
sowed at any time, provided water is available so that 
it can be heavily sprinkled immediately afterward 
Water must be applied either in the form of rain or 
from a hose, or some other way, immediately after ap- 
plying the fertilizer in order to prevent it burning the 
grass. Use at the rate of 1%4 to 2 pounds for each 3 
square feet of grass. Mow the grass frequently, ag 
this causes it to spread out and produce a better sod 
than would be the case with less frequent mowings. If 
is undesirable to let the grass get long, because in this 
way it becomes tough and takes much of the vitality 
from the roots that is needed to form a thick sod. 

Cut Flowers Early in Morning.—To secure the 
most lasting blooms, cut early in the morning while the 
dew is on. Do this whether cutting the small-growing 
flowers like nasturtiums or the larger growing zinnias, 
dahlias, etc. Put the stems in water immediately after 
cutting. This will help the blooms to last the longest 
possible time. In cutting flowers, clip with a sharp pair 
of scissors or shears so as not to bruise the stems. 


ee | 
Removing Lime Deposits in Kettles 
ARD water is the cause of the lime deposits 
Off which form on the inside of tea kettles 
These do no particular harm except to slow 
up the rate at which the water heats. 

Ifthe kettle is aluminum or iron, it may be heated 
cautiously when it is empty. As the metal of the tea 
kettle expands, the lime deposit will crack. Striking 
the hot vessel with a wooden stick will help to loosem 
the scale. 

Treating with acid is another method. If the de 
posit is light, a dilute acid, such as vinegar, allowed t0 
stand in the kettle will dissolve it. The addition of @ 
little common salt will hasten the process. Little bub 
bles indicate that the deposit is dissolving in the acid, 


If the deposit is heavy it may be treated with a | 


stronger acid such as muriatic, but this method must | 
be used with caution, for the acid can dissolve the” 
metal tea kettle as well as the lime. It is well to t© 
member that dilute acids have less effect on enamel and 

granite ware than on metals like aluminum and irom 

A 33 per cent solution of muriatic acid such as is ust 

ally sold at drug stores, diluted with 4 to 9 times #& 

much water, will do the trick. Pour about two cupfuls” 
of this solution into a kettle and shake it around. When 
a spot of metal appears, showing that the lime coverimg” 
has been dissolved, try to keep the acid away from thi 

place. 
deposit dissolves. Strong acids should never be used 

on aluminum. 

Muriatic acid is poisonous and even when diluted it 
will make holes in cloth. Before the waste acid or that 
which has been partially used is thrown away, it should 
be diluted with several times as much water. -If stré 
acid is put in the drain it will corrode the pipes. 

{ I, W. DICKERSO 











therefore, from the time the chrys. 
the 





buds; say until late August or ear | 


It may be necessary to repeat this process se) 
eral’ times because the acid becomes weaker as“ Wie ~ 
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30, 1928 


“ H, MOTHER, may I go in 
the forest so I can see what 
it looks like?” said Sammy Rabbit. 

“No, no,” answered Mrs. Rabbit. “You 

Hare too young to wander off by yourself 
' and besides a fox, weasel, owl, or hawk 
"would like to make a feast of a fat 
_ young rabbit.” 

“If you will let me go outside to see 
what the world looks like, I won't let 
anything catch me,” said Sammy. 

“But you can’t help it,” Mrs, Rabbit 
feplied, “for an owl may be perched.on a 
limb right over your head and swoop 

down on you before you know what has 
happened: and Rusty Weasel, the spry- 
‘est of all the forest folks, might leap on 
you when you thought that there wasn’t 
‘anybody near you. You had better stay 


home till you are old enough to take 


care of yourself.” 


OR about a week Sammy was 

afraid to go outside his door. Ev- 
ery time he heard the footstep of some 
rabbit friend, he thought it was a fox or 
weasel, trying to catch him. After a 
week had passed, Sammy grew a little 
bolder every day until he would slip 
away from his mother and wander in the 
forest without fear. Sammy Rabbit had 
made many friends in the forest and the 
pleasant meadows. Among them were 
Billy Squirrel, Jumper the Jackrabbit 
and Jimmie Chipmunk. The field and 
forest folk liked Sammy Rabbit because 
he never quarreled with them and would 
not harm the smallest creature, although 
he liked to play tricks on his friends 
and enemies too. 

One day Sammy Rabbit was wandering 
in the forest, to find out what was go- 
ing on in the woods, when all of a sud- 
den a voice called out from behind some 
bushes, “Now, I'll have a nice young 
tender rabbit for dinrler.” It startled him 
so that he ran all the way home, locked 
the door behind him and crawled in his 


UST as soon as Sammy had 

crawled in his bed, he heard some- 
one knock at the door and say, “Let me 
in Sammy,” and he knew right then that 
it was his mother and so he opened the 
door for her. As soon as Mrs. Rabbit 
entered, Sammy saw she was about to 
burst with laughter. As soon as she 
could get her breath she asked Sammy 
why he ran so fast. 

When Sammy told what had happen- 
ed, Mrs. Rabbit smiled and said, “That 
was I who frightened you so. I wanted 
to try you out, to see what you would 
do if a fox or weasel tried to catch you. 
You acted better than I thought you 
would. I hope this will teach you a les- 



































QUACKY DUCK 


A duck like this should please the little ones 
a8 a romper pocket or a design on their bed- 
room curtains, The duck proper is simple 
enough to outline for an applique patch or to 
embroider in outline stitch. The small sketch- 
€s suggest a bib and bean bag. 


By A. A. KLOSE 








blinks, 


Who is that comic little scout, 
That always has a crowd about? 
Who jumps, and scatters, scratches, 


And twists his tail in curly-kinks? 














To make sure of your guess, cut and arrange the puzzle pieces before you paste 


onto cardboard. 


You will find a narrow line for the outside of the “WHO” which 


makes it easier, and by cutting along that line after mounted, you can have a 


new animal for your “ZOO.” 
son that you won’t forget soon.” This 
relieved Sammy greatly. 

Two days passed and Sammy, forget- 
ting the fright his mother gave him, 
again asked her if she would let him go 
to the forest to visit Billy Squirrel. 
“No; not tuday,” said Mrs. Rabbit, “for 
I saw Jimmy Fox trailing a young rab- 
bit this morning and he will try his 
best to catch you the next time he sees 
you in the forest by yourself.” 


“Yes, and when he tries to catch me 





SS 

HAPPY IS THE CHILD WHO CAN HAVE 

HIS OWN LITTLE BEDROOM FURNISHED 
TO SUIT HIS FANCIES 


I will pick up a stone and knock his 
head off,” said Sammy boastfully. 


“Don’t boast my son,” said Mrs. Rab- 


_ bit, “for Jimmy Fox is very sly and he 


might pounce on you, when you least 
suspected.” But Sammy considered him- 
self quite grown up and would not heed 
his mother’s warning for he thought that 
she was a nervous old lady. 


HAT very day Sammy sneaked out 

of their house, when his mother 
wasn’t watching him, and started for 
the forest as fast as his legs could carry 
him. As soon as Sammy reached the 
edge of the forest he began to feast on 
the sweet clover, contented with himself, 
when all of a sudden a monster with 
long sharp teeth stole upon him and 
snatched him with its cruel jaws. It 
was Napoleon the Hound and he took 
Sammy right to Farmer Lufkin’s boy, 
his master, who was near by chopping 
wood, The young lad took Sammy care- 
fully from Napoleon’s mouth and to his 
surprise the young rabbit was not in- 
jured at all. 


The verse will tip you off to the secret. 


Farmer Lufkin’s boy took Sammy 
Rabbit home with him, put him in a 
chicken coop, gave him a bowl of milk 
and several young tender carrots. The 
door was fastened and Sammy could ‘see 
no means of escape. Sammy Rabbit de- 
cided right then and there that if he ever 
got free, he would mind his mother from 
then on. Sammy felt sorry for his 
mother, for he could not come home that 
night and he wished that he had done as 
she told him, as he sat there weeping 
bitterly. 

The next day, however, Farmer Luf- 
kin’s boy came to Sammy’s coop, took 
Sammy in his arms and started for the 
forest. Sammy was very frightened, for 
he had heard that some people used young 
rabbits to make rabbit stew. As soon as 
the boy reached the forest, he turned 
Sammy loose and away he did run till 
he was safe home with his mother. 


TOMMY TED IN TANGLETOWN| 











THE CATTLE TRAIN 
In Peaghaees (I’ve often heard) 


The fish sleep in the trees, 
And every little hummingbird 
Can sing and snore and sneeze. 


“ INGLE, Dingle, Dangle Down! 

All aboard for Tangletown!” 
Tommy Ted sat up in bed and listened 
with both ears. “What’s the use,” he 
thought, “of falling, when I heard a train- 
man calling. Can’t be far—I’ll catch a 
car before it disappears. So he ran, 
about a minute, saw the train and soon 
was in it; heard a yell, and then the 
bell, and then the train was going. All 
the seats were painted yellow, just in 
front he heard a bellow; near and far, 
all through the car, jthe passengers were 
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C&ammy GRabbit.\isobeys OFLis OMe other 


A Story for the Youngsters of An Adventurous Bunny 


lowing. Tommy rubbed his eyes and 
shivered, and his lips and chin both 
quivered. Such a sight would give 


a fright to any little brain; for the seats 
were full of cattle—how their horns and 
hoofs did rattle! Tommy Ted, all full 
of dread, was on a Cattle Train! “Oh,” 
thought Tommy, “where’s my _ ticket? 
How I wish I were a cricket! Then I'd 
hide ‘way down inside that crack there 
in the floor.” Then he heard the brake- 
man bawl, “Tangletown!” and that was 
all—Tommy Ted was in his bed, safe at 
home once more. 


A HANDY BOX 


TACK isn’t very large, but some- 
times you want one very badly, 
But do you know just where to find the 
box of them? And then you have prob- 
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ably upset the entire cupboard trying to 
find a rubber band or just the kind of 
string or a pot of paste. Well, why not 
have a little handy box just made for 
these odds and ends? You will find it a 
great convenience and will save you time 
and annoyance many times. 

This model is very easy to make. A 
good strong cardboard box, ten by twelve 
and three inches deep will do very nice- 
ly, or you can use a wooden box of 
about the same size if you prefer. This 
can be divided into twelve compartments, 
and you can put some loops on the cover 
to care for a pencil and pen and scissors. 


Ce) 
“6 WISH it would stop raining, I 
want to go and play,” pouted 
Tommy, and little sister echoed his sen- 
timents. 

Mother suggested “soap bubbles.” She 
made a mixture by boiling water and 
shaved soap. She added a spoonful of 
glycerine. Out came a couple of white 
clay pipes and the success of that after- 
noon was assured, 


| WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Qopsright, 1928, by 
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“I don’t go to see Warty much be- 
cause his mother is the prissy kind that 
calls us children an’ wants to butt in an’ 
show us how to play.” ‘ 

“Me an’ Pug was .goin’ to be firemen 
an’ rescue a lady off of the roof, but 
Mrs. Brown wouldn’t lend 4s her baby.” 
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SAFE ADVICE FOR CANNING IN TIN—OUT OF THE CANNER INTO COLD WATER 





PLUNGE TIN CANS IN COLD 
WATER 


F YOU are canning in tin, be 

sure to plunge the cans in cold 
water as soon as they are taken from 
the canner, to help cool them rapidly. 
This step is not possible with glass jars 
which must be cooled gradually away 
from all drafts. 

Before attempting to can at home this 
summer, send to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1471-F, Canning Fruits and 
Vegetables at Home. There have been 
various important changes in the methods 
of home canning during the past few 
years and each step requires careful at- 
tention to directions. It is unwise to 
begin canning without the correct in- 
formation. 








{ OVEN CANNING 


VEN canning is a very popu- 

lar method of canning fruits 
and eliminates much of the labor of or- 
dinary canning. 

The fruit should be carefully picked 
over and washed. In the case of straw- 
berries add % as much sugar by measure 
as fruit, carefully mix the sugar with the 
berries and allow to stand until some of 
the juice has been extracted. 

Boil for 3 or 4 minutes, remove from 
fire, cover and let stand several hours or 
over night to plump the berries. By the 
long standing the syrup permeates the 
berries, making them plump and clear. 
Strain the syrup from the berries and 
pack them in sterilized jars. Heat the 
syrup and pour over the berries; then 
partially seal them and place immediately 
in the oven. Let the jars remain in the 
oven from 50 to 60 minutes. Remove 
from the oven, seal tightly, and invert 
until cool. Store in a cool, dark place. 








| DESSERT IN THE OPEN | 


HE weakest part of the picnic 
meal is usually the dessert. 

Those who cook the camp meal are 
prone to serve pie for dessert—and pie 
cannot rate as a top notch balancer for 
the atid-producing foods like bread, meat 
and fish. 


Sandwiches are delicious. Rolls, boiled 





“ham, canned salmon, hard-boiled eggs, 


these are all fitting foods. But with them 
one must see that alkaline balancing 
foods are enjoyed. The few leaves of 


lettuce in the sandwich and the spoonful 
of cold slaw, should not be expected to 
bear the brunt of the attack against the 
acid foods. A peach and an apple will 
help while an orange and a glass of 
lemonade will do even more, but in spite 
of this, it is well to serve a fruit dessert 


so the outdoor meal may be well-bal- 
anced for sure. 

A group of 35 boy scouts recently set 
an example that many of us could fol- 
low. 

A dozen oranges, a dozen apples, 2 
fresh pineapples, and a dozen bananas 
were diced and mixed in an aluminum 
kettle. A can of white cherries, a pound 
of sugar and 3 cups of water were next 
stirred into the dish and the kettle was 
carefully covered and set aside in a 
nearby brook to cool. 

When the evening meal was served, 
shouts of approval showed that the des- 
sert was pleasing—and what pleases chil- 
dren usually pleases us. 

Few picnic groups demand this quan- 
tity but the proportions may be fol- 
lowed. Pineapple may be eliminated if 
economy is in mind. Personally I sug- 
gest the addition of a little lemon juice 
to put a little “zip” into the other fruit 
juices. 

Here is another simple dessert that fits 
into the outdoor meal. If served at home 
you call it a salad :— 


Date and Orange.—Peel oranges and remove 
white membrane. Cut into %-inch slices and 
cut each slice into halves. Arrange on lettuce- 
covered picnic plates and serve each with 
dates stuffed with walnuts or pecans. A slice 
of pineapple is a good substitute for the dates 


and nuts. 
BETTY BARCLAY. 


PEACH ICE CREAM AND | 
| 





ORANGE SHERBET 


IME to take the dasher out of the 
ice cream freezer and be rewarded 
by a first taste of the peach ice cream. 





























What extraordinarily sharp ears the 
neighborhood youngsters develop when 
there’s ice cream being made on anybody’s 
back porch! They flock around so hope- 
fully, all eager to help, on the chance of 
even a small'sample of the delectable con- 
tents of the freezer. 

Here’s a recipe from the 
Bureau of Home Economics 
for that most popular of ail 
homemade ice cream—fresh 
peach. 


Peach Ice Cream.—Two cups 
cream, 3 cups soft cut peaches, 1 
cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 4% to 1 
tablespoon lemon juice, depending 
on acidity of peaches. Peel peaches, 
cut in small pieces, cover with the 
sugar and let stand a while. Press 
the fruit -through a colander, to 
form a pulp. Add the salt, cream 
and the lemon juice if needed. Use 
a freezing mixture of 1 part salt 
and 4 to 6 parts ice. Turn the 
freezer slowly. When stiff, re- 
move the dasher, pack with more 
ice and salt and let the cream 
stand for an hour or more to 
ripen. 


Ices and sherbets made of 
fresh fruit juice are refresh- 
ing. If egg white is beaten into the 
mixture when partly frozen the mixture 
is more fluffy and creamy in texture and 
to many people less bitingly cold than a 
plain ice. These fresh fruit desserts 
have the merit of contributing to the 
day’s supply of vitamines. 

Orange Sherbet.—Two and one-fourth cups 
orange juice, 4 cup lemon juice, 4 cup sugar, 
% teaspoon salt, 1 egg white. Strain the fruit 
juices, add the sugar and salt and stir until 
the sugar is dissolved. Freeze with a mixture 
of 1 part of salt to 4 to 6 parts of ice. Turn 
the crank slowly until the mixture is partly 
frozen, then quickly add the beaten white of 
egg and continue to turn the crank until the 
ice is firm. Remove the dasher, press the 
ontents solidly into the can, cover with waxed 
paper and replace the top on the can. Pack 
with more ice and salt and allow to stand an 
hour or more to ripen. 





| FOODS RICH IN MINERALS | 





OOD teeth, hair, and blood are 

in large measure dependent on 
the mineral supply in the food. Anemia 
is frequently due to lack of minerals. 

Minerals that should be included in 
each day’s diet are: calcium, phosphorus, 
iron, sulphur, iodine, copper. The foods 
from which they may be obtained are as 
follows :— 

Calcium.—Milk, cheese, turnip tops or roots, 
cabbage, oranges, beets, dried beans, egg 
yolk, oatmeal, apples, potatoes, prunes, pea- 
nuts, walnuts, wheat, figs, oysters, and mo- 
lasses. 

Phosphorus.—Lean beef, cheese, dried beans, 
milk, eggs, whole wheat, turnips, collards, 
carrots, oatmeal, beets, peanuts, almonds, wal- 
nuts, pecans, oranges, prunes, figs, tomatoes, 
and all leafy and stem vegetables. 

lron.—Spinach, turnip salad, raisins, col- 
lards, cabbage, lean beef, snaps, egg yolk, 
dried beans, the inner skin of potatoes, whole 
wheat, carrots, beets, prunes, oatmeal. 





BEANS IN FANCY PACK 
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Sulphur. — Oatmeal, eggs, whole w 
wheat flour, potatoes, milk, lean beef, 
beans, cheese, nuts, and turnips. 

lodine.—In iodized salt. 


Copper.—Lettuce, liver, raisins, corn, 























| __‘ VITAMINES 


ROWTH, resistance to di 
and the ability to have h 
normal offspring are controlled in ag 
measure by the supply of vitamines” 
the diet. They are in the follo 
foods :— : 
A—cod liver oil, butter, milk, egg yolk, 9 
low corn, green leaves of spinach, t J 
beets, etc.; yellow roots, as carrots and swe 
potatoes, liver, kidney, sweetbreads. 
B—spinach, turnip salad, beet greens, 
ishes, water cress, lettuce, the root vegeta 
fruits, wheat, corn, oats, peas, beans, yeast) 
C—(rapidly destroyed by heat) mitk, orang 
tomato, raw turnip or potato juice, c 
carrots, raw cabbage, lettuce, water cress 
other raw vegetables. 












D—cod liver oil, butter, egg yolk, the sua,” . 


E—lettuce, the germ of wheat, lean meat 
tomatoes. 


The uses of the vitamines are indefinite 
but speaking generally—what a scientist 


would call non-technically—their value ig 


in that if they are lacking in the diet on 


is prone to certain physical weaknessg 
as °c— 

A—damage to the tear, saliva, and certail 
other glands; the eye trouble known as op 
thalmia; night blindness; crystals of uric acil 
and urates. 

B—beri-beri, a disease in which partial par 
alysis is a characteristic; general weakness; 


failure of appetite and digestion; lowered re- — 


sistance to infection; abnormal action of the 
organs and body tissues. 

C.—Scurvy, anemia, loss of weight, irrita- 
bility, listlessness, rupture of blood vessels ig 
legs, bleeding of gums, swelling of ankles and 
calves, shortness of breath. 

D—rickets, constipation, restlessness, irrita- 
bility (especially in children), bowlegs, knock- 
knees, pigeon breast, anemia, weak muscles, 
undersize. 

E—sterility, abnormal offspring. 


| TO PREVENT FRUIT SINKING 
| IN A CAKE 











DD the fruit to the creamed butter 

and sugar mixture, so that it is thor- 
oughly mixed. This seems to lessen its, 
density and keeps it from sinking. 

2. Sifting flour over nuts or fruit pre 
vents them from settling to the bottom 
of a cake, however, be careful and not” 
add too much flour or the batter will be 
too stiff. 

3. Wash the fruit, then pface in the 
oven until it swells up and is smooth 
on the surface. 

4. Place fruit and cake batter in alter- 
nate layers in the cake tins, adding the 


fruit carefully and placing just suffe 


cient batter to cover the fruit each time? 


RA ey 


NCLE AB says 
Golden Rule works ¢ 
when you apply it perso 
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"GRANDMA COULD PROBABLY TELL US 


SEVERAL THINGS ABOUT RUG MAKING 


| HOMEMADE RUGS | 


MAKE our old clothes up into 

rugs. I find them both serviceable 
and good looking. The rags are cut or 
torn and sewed. I sew them on the 
machine, not cutting the threads until I 
am through. Then the threads are cut 
and the rags wound into a ball. Now we 
are ready to begin the real operation of 
making a rug. 

My knitting needles are made from a 
piece split from a stick of hickory 
stove wood and about nine inches long. 

I plan my rugs when I get my rags 
all gathered, before cutting a rag. The 
colors can be placed better. 


For the center, I use gray, once a pair 
of pants. I cast on 10 stitches and knit 
until the strip is about 20 inches long, 
then cast off. 

Next I take the ball of hit and miss 
colors. They are tan, brown, grey, ‘yel- 
low, green, black, and a little dash now 
and then of red. I cast on four stitches 
and knit until this strip will go all the 
way around the center strip, sew the 
ends together and lay flat on the table to 
sew. I use a darning needle and heavy 
twine and draw the thread up well. If 
properly done the thread will not show 
at all. To make the rug lie flat, when 
sewing the strips around the ends, I 
catch in two loops on the outer strip and 
one on the center one until there is full- 
fess. enough to make it smooth. 

To keep the rug’ from puckering, I use 
wool with wool or cotton with cotton 
and do not mix them for when they get 
moist they shrink differently. 
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Much of the beauty of the rug depends 
upon the use of the colors. Make the 
strips different widths. Narrow strips 
can be made of materials of which there 
is not enough to make a wide one. Strips 
of braided rags are pretty combined with 
strips of knit rags. 

The most important matters in knit 
rug making are their freedom from 
puckering and the pleasing arrangement 
of colors. MRS. L. E. COLLINS. 
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| LEARNING TO MAKE RUGS | 


HE illustration shows a home dem- 
onstration agent in Gadsden 
County, Florida, teaching a group of 
women how to make various kinds of 
rugs. The meeting is being held in the 
women’s club building at Quincy. Both 
braided and woven rag rugs interest a 
good many of the club members and the 
making of hooked rugs is a revival of an 
old art that has become very popular all 
over the country. Through home indus- 
tries of this kind, many women are in- 





creasing their cash income and are being - 
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©FLomemade GfRugs for & ollars and Beauty 


An Old Art Popular in Our Grandmother’s Day, Is Being Revived 
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—Court U. 8, D. A. 
RUG IN THE MAKING AT THE WOMAN’S CLUB BUILDING AT QUINCY, GADSDEN 
COUNTY, FLORIDA 


organizations, known as county weavers’ 
associations. Thousands of dollars have 
been cleared in one year’s time by such 
groups of women working together in a 
single county. Commodity organizations 


FINISHED RUGS MADE IN THE YOUNG COUNTY, TEXAS, RUG CONTEST 


enabled as a result, to get for them- 
selves many household ‘conveniences and 
labor saving devices which they did not 
have a short time ago. 

Artistic designs and patterns in beauti- 
ful color combinations are being standard- 
ized in this rug making industry by 
groups of women who are working to- 
gether in community or even county-wide 





HOMEMADE RUGS MADE BY NORTH CAROLINA HOME DEMONSTRATION WOMEN 
; AND SOLD AT SATISFACTORY PRICES 


have followed successful production and 
standardization work in rug making in‘a 
similar manner to what has been done 
in the codperative marketing of other 
farm home products. 


THE YOUNG COUNTY RUG | 
CONTEST 


. J 








AM sending under separate cover 

a picture of a rag rug contest which 
was held in Young County recently. Miss 
Naufleet Grimes is agent there and has 
12 women’s clubs in the county. .Each 
club had a creditable representation of 
rag rugs made from cotton material, 
gunny sack rugs and old woolen mate- 
rial. The women dyed the rugs in sub- 
dued colors. 


Personally I believe one of the big 
values received from the contest in 
Young County and over the state has 
been the principles of art the women have 
learned. Of course, utilization of rags 
that would have otherwise gone to waste 
means a lot. The only expense attached 
to these rugs was the dye and thread. 

Thirty-five rugs were exhibited and 60 
were completed. Many of the women 
are using these in their new living rooms 
which are being improved under the liv- 
ing room contest. ! 

We feel it is one of the biggest and 
best rag rug contests and exhibits ever 
held in this state MYRTLE MURRAY, 

District Home Demonstration 

Agent, College Station, Texas. 





| __ NEEDLEWORK HELP _ | 


BOOK of instruction on crochet- 

ing, tatting, and knitting is a good 
thing to have. There are many com- 
panies who will furnish these books for a 
small amount. If you would like to 
have the addresses of these companies 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman. 








| COLD WATER FOR SUMMER | 


o©) 





N MANY farms there are cis- 
terns that can be used to a good 
advantage to produce cool water for 
summer use. The water in the cistern is 
usually from 15 to 20 degrees cooler 
than that in the overhead tank, The water 
can be delivered to the sink at about 
the same temperature as that in the cis- 
tern. 

This cooling system is very simple, 
easily installed, and the cost is very low. 
The water is carried from the overhead 
tank to a 30-gallon tank that is placed 
in the bottom of the cistern. The warm 
water enters at the top and the cold 
water is drawn off from the bottom. As 
the water is drawn at the sink more water 
enters the storage tank in the cistern: 

The cost of installing the system will 
depend upon the distance the cistern is 
from the water supply and from the 
place that it is to be delivered. A %4- 
inch pipe is large enough for the aver- 
age use on the farm. The pipe and stor- 
age tank is all that is necessary for in- 
stallation. 

A North Texas farmer has a system 
similar to this one installed and it has 
been in constant use for 20 years. It has 
given perfect satisfaction and he says 
that it is a great pleasure to draw cool 






THE COMPLETE 
COOLING SYSTEM 


Water delivered at 
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water from your own hydrant and save 

the ice bill. M. F. THURMOND, 
Assistant Professor, Agricultural 
Engineering, A. & M. College of Texas 
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New OF deas for & Dressing ©thp the OFLouse 


Crepe Paper Lamp Shades Will Add a Charming Decorative Note 








| THE LOG CABIN QUILT 


HAVE quilted 3 quilts this win- 
ter and pieced 2 tops, one old- 
fashioned “Log Cabin” and am not done 
quilting yet. I have 3 new tops and 1 
old top ready to quilt. One of my near 
neighbors has quilted 10 new quilts this 
winter. 
Did you ever try piecing up your small 
scraps of calico on paper, sewing them 
on the machine? Lengthen the stitch so 











you won't cut the paper with the thread. 
Cut your paper in 9-inch squares, lay a 
strip of calico across the square leaving 
half square on each side, lay another 
scrap right over that, right sides to- 
gether. Run a seam. Turn and repeat un- 
til the square is filled. Trim off even 
with paper. Nine small squares make 
1 large square and 20 make a large quilt. 
I make quilts out of the best parts of 
mine and the children’s wornout dresses. 
Piece in blocks as large as you can get, 
6, 8 or 10 inches. Put 4 squares to the 
block, strip blocks together with 2- or 
3-inch-wide strips and if you take a lit- 
tle pains you will have a pretty quilt. I 
save flour sacks to line them with. Make 
your lining and dye it with wash bluing. 
Dip it in the bluing, dry and dip again 
until it is as dark as you want. They 
make warm, soft quilts and last a long 
time, too. MRS. O. W. 
Jefferson County, Ala. 





THE COLORED BEDSPREAD | 


HEN you are brightening up 

your house for spring, don’t for- 
get the bed. A bedspread made of fig- 
ured materials such as English print, per- 
cale or other sun-fast fabrics makes a 
room more cheerful and attractive. 


Two widths of most materials stitched 








together are enough for a spread. The 


wide valance which hangs within 4 or 


5 inches of the floor may be pleated or 
gathered on the two sides and across the 
bottom of the spread. 
monizing color may be used for trim- 
ming. 


Bands of har- 


A straight piece of figured material 


or plain material that harmonizes with 
the spread and with other colors, 
serve as a pillow cover. 
tucked under the covers in front and at 
the. back and allowed to hang over the 
sides. of the bed at the ends. 


will 
It may be 


Colored spreads may be used to add 


to the ‘color scheme of the room and to 
break up \the monotony often produced 
by a large, expanse of white bedspread. 


SIMPLY CUT OUT ‘THE DESIRED DESIGN FROM CREPE 
PAPER AND PASTE IT IN PLACE 


Another advantage of colored spreads is 
that they do not soil easily and may be 
used longer without laundering. No bed- 
room with a white spread can give an 
inviting appearance unless the spread is 
spotless. 





DRESS UP THE HOUSE FOR 
SUMMER 


UMMER weather may make the 
house, which has seemed pleasant 
enough all winter, look drab and shabby. 


Try the sofa, table and chairs in some 
new grouping or the beds against an- 
other wall. Sometimes putting the pic- 
tures in new places makes 
a difference. 


It is not necessary to buy 
a lot of new furniture. 
That already in use may 
look a lot better if, for 
example, some of the old 
chairs «re refinished. 
Other kinds of redecorat- 
ing that can-be done at 
home are to renew the 
hangings, refinish the 
floors, paint the wood- 
work, re-cover the pil- 
lows, or make new lamp 
shades. New covers may 
be made for upholstered 
chairs by using the old 
covers for patterns, Short 
ruffles tacked to the bot- 
tom of such chairs are 
sometimes attractive. If 
the sofa is shabby, make 
a slip for it to match the chairs, 

Paint is also useful in dressing up the 
house, for it is handy to cover up 
scratches on tables or chairs or shelves. 


| PAPERING PAINTED WALLS 
you advise me as to the 


66 ULD » 1 
CY § Ute way to paper aroom which 


has previously been painted?” 

The best advice I can give you in such 
a case is not to paper at all but to wash 
the painted surface and then give it a 
fresh coat of the desired tint of flat 
paint. Painted walls are so far superior 
to paper in appearance, ease of keeping 
clean, healthfulness, and economy in 
keeping in good condition that once be- 
ing rid of paper one should never go back 
to it. 

If you really wish to paper the painted 
walls, they should first be ‘rubbed down 
with No, 2 sandpaper to roughen and 


















break the glaze. Then they should be 
sized with a good size, such as the fol- 
lowing: Soak a half-pound of flake glue 
in water and place it in a glue pot and 
cook it over a slow fire, stirring it care- 
fully to prevent burning until it is 
smooth and free from lumps. It should 
then be mixed with an equal amount of 
molasses. It is then thinned with hot 
water into a thin size and applied with a 
brush. The paper is then applied with 
good paste in the usual way. 
I. W. DICKERSON. 





| HOMEMADE LAMP SHADES | 


EW things supply a more inter- 
esting and pleasing addition to a 
room than new lamp shades. They add 
a soft glow of light, bring cheer to the 
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choose. 
sonal taste governs the choice. 
I am showing the pleated shades tha 


lend a most homelike atmosphere to af” 
The work of decorating | 
plain shades is the same as for pleateg ” 


types of rooms. 


shades. 


When decorating, select your desigy ” 


and the color of sealing wax that cor. 


responds to the designs. This is to ting 
the background. For example, the color 
for the background for the large shade 
in the illustration below is tinted a pale | 


yellow ; and the background in the smalj- 


er shade with the floral design is a pink. — 
If you wish the background — 
to have the natural parchment effect, tne, — 
a coat of transparent amber sealing wax 


tinted tan. 


is necessary. 


To make the designs in the pattern stand — 
out very distinctly, these may be touched 





YOU MAY EASILY DECORATE LAMP SHADES IN ANY DESIGN OR COLORS DESIRED 


room, and make a Panning decorative 
note. 

It is easy to decorate lamp shades at 
home and fascinating as well. Plan any 
colors and design you desire. Whether 
you have ever done any drawing or 
painting makes no difference. Anyone 
who can cut paper dolls can cut out the 
designs in crepe paper. These are sim- 
ply pasted on the plain lamp shades. 
This is called “scissor painting.” 

After crepe paper designs are glued in 
place they are treated with sealing wax 
paint and because of the transparency 
of the crepe paper and the effect of the 
wax paint over it, only the colors and 
outlines are distinct. When finished, the 
effect is like a beautiful painting. 

Crepe paper may be had in charming 
old galley ships, autumn leaves, birds, 
and children’s designs. There are many 
types of lamp shades from which to 








AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: 


“I AM IN LOVE WITH THIS 


WORLD” 


LL farm folks, both men and women, should learn to find the pleasure ia 
beauty of the earth which John Burroughs expresses so charmingly in 


this paragraph:— 


S HAVE loved to feel the grass 

under my feet and the running 
streams by my side. The hum of the 
wind in the treetops has always been 
music to me, and the face of the fields 
has often comforted me more than 
the faces of men. I am in love with 
this world because by my constitution 
I have nestled lovingly in it. It has 
been home. It has been my point of 
lookout into the universe. I have not 
bruised myself against it, nor tried to 
use it ignobly. I have tilled its soil, I 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” 
We shall appreciate it if readers will send us favorite 


by John Burroughs. 


have gathered its harvests, I have 
waited upon its seasons, and always 
have I reaped what I have sown. 
While I delved I did not lose sight of 
the sky overhead. While I gathered 
bread and meat for my body I did not 
neglect to gather its bread and meat 
for my soul. I have climbed its 
mountains, roamed its forests, felt the 
sting of its frosts, the oppression of 
its heats, the drench of its rains, the 
fury of its winds, and always have 
beauty and joy waited upon my goings 
and comings.” 


will be “Haymaking in Midsummer” 


selections on agricultural subjects for use in this series.) 








up with corresponding colors of sealing 
wax paint. For example, a more bril- 
liant yellow center may be supplied to 
the flowers by a daub of yellow. 

To make sealing wax paint, use a 
separate, covered container for each 
color. Small cold cream or mayonnaise 
jars are satisfactory. Break the wax 
into small pieces, cover with denatured 
alcohol, make air tight and allow to stand 
till dissolved—about 24 hours. The paint 
should be the consistency of syrup. If 
too thick, add more alcohol, and if thin, 
remove the cover that some of the alco- 
hol may evaporate. 

If you choose a pleated shade, stretch 
it out flat on a board and fasten it with 
thumb tacks. This is not necessary in @ 
plain shade. Brush the entire shade with 
a thin solution of transparent amber 
wax, then when dry, brush glue over the. 
shade where the design will be and fas- 
ten the design in place. Use a piece of 
tissue paper over the design so the fingefs 
will not come in direct contact with the 
colored crepe paper. 

When a colored background is wanted, 
saturate a piece of cheesecloth with al- 
cohol, dip it into the colored paint and — 
rub it over the part you are decorating 
but not over the design. Several colors — 
may be blended until the desired effect © 
is obtained, If adeeper or brighter color-— 
ing is wished, both sides of the shade 
may be tinted. a 

When the surface is entirely dry, ap 7 
ply a finishing coat of thick amber seal ~ 
ing wax paint to the entire outside sur- 
face. DOROTHY ‘WRIGHT. 


Use This Coupon to Instruction Packet _ 
On Lemp thadle 
Enclosed find 10 cents for which send me ~ 


postpaid, a packet containing special instruc- — 
tions for making a variety of lamp shades. 
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Mail all orders to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Pro 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman 





The type of room and your per. 7 
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Mrs. Frances Y. Kline Is an Ardent Booster for Our Beloved Southland 


HE first time I ever saw Mrs. 

Frances Y. Kline she was conduct- 
ing a milk campaign in South Carolina. 
She was to speak at Argyle School, one 
of the most attractive schools I ever 
visited. It was in a shady grove with 
gtay moss hanging from its century old 
oaks. As the teacher greeted Mrs. Kline 
at the door the children rose and sang a 
song of welcome and then a dairy song 
called “Own a Cow.” 

Mrs. Kline had her audience enthralled 
in no time. To the little children, she 
told of the fairies in milk, Sally Sugar, 
Patty Protein, Minnie Mineral, Fanny 
Fat, Viola Vitamine and the Queen of 
the Fairies. The older girls she got by 
calling milk Nature’s Best Beautifier and 
the boys were won by tales of famous 
athletes and the boys at the United States 
Naval Academy who each drink at least 
a quart of milk a day. 

Everywhere in the South Mrs. Kline 
has exerted a wide educational influence. 
She is charming, progressive, cordial 
and yet retiring, in fact the true South- 
ern gentlewoman. She spent her early 
life in Virginia, attended school at Vir- 
ginia State College, took special work at 
several universities, taught school a few 
years, then entered extension work with 
University of Kentucky and later Win- 
throp College, S. C., as district agent and 
specialist. Wishing for a still broader 
field of endeavor, Mrs. Kline entered the 
commercial field as extension field agent 
of the Postum Company with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Georgia. Her present 
home is in Tennessee. Probably there 
is not in all the Southland. another 
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woman with a wider circle of close 
friends and admirers or greater influence 
for good than Mrs. Kline. 

It was Mrs. Kline’s pleasure to wel- 
come the National Home Economics As- 
sociation (in which 
she is chairman of 
Southern women ‘n 
business group) to 
Asheville this year. 
She chose the fol- 
lowing humorous 


method of © intro- 
ducing the South 
to the delegates 


while she welcom- 
ed them :— 


Looking to Dixie 


“CE friends 
we con- 


sider it a_ great 
honor to welcome 
this distinguished 


group of women 
to our beloved 
South, We want 
you to see it as it 
is and its recent 
marvelous develop- 
ment — industrial, 
agricultural, and educational. 


“Tilustrating our industrial growth, I 
will tell you a long ago incident. Pos- 
sibly forty years ago Henry Grady told 
of a funeral he attended in Pickens 
County, Georgia. The grave was dug 
through solid marble—but the headstone 
came from Vermont. It was in a pine 
wilderness—but the pine coffin came 
from Cincinnati. An iron mountafn 
overshadowed it—but coffin nails and 





MRS. FRANCES Y. KLINE 


1 “OWhat a Of Jretty ONbew OFF ome OFt o@an CBe”’ 


Seven Plans for Remodeling a House With an Old-fashioned Hall Down the Center 



































screws and shovel came from Pittsburgh. 
Surrounded by natural environment of 
hardwood and metal, the corpse was haul- 
ed ina wagon from South Bend, Indiana. 
A hickory grove grew nearby—but the 
pick and shovel handles came from New 
York. The cotton 
shirt, in that land 
of cotton was from 
New Hampshire. 
The shoes were 
from Boston. The 
folded hands were 
encased in white 
cotton gloves from 
New York. And 
around the poor 
neck that had worn 
all its living days 
the bondage of 
lost opportunity, 
was a cheap cravat 
from Philadelphia. 
That country so 
rich in wonderful 
resources, furnish- 
ed nothing for the 
funeral, except 
corpse and the hole 
in the ground. 

“As the poor fel- 
low was lowered to 
his rest on coffin 
bands from Lowell, 
Mass., he carried nothing into the’ next 
world as a reminder of his home, save 
the echo of the dull clods that fell on 
his coffin lid. There are now millions 
invested in marble quarries and machin- 
ery around that grave. Nearby coffin 
factories, with their exquisite work tempt 
the world to die. The iron hills swarm 
with workmen. Hundreds of cotton mills 
in a nearby radius weave infinite: cloth 
that other mills make into countless 
shirts. There are, in fact, factories to 
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| GOOD USE OF WALL SPACE | 
OFO)NE of the secrets of efficient 

work in the kitchen is good 


utilization of wall space. This excellent 
grouping of equipment in a rather large 
kitchen is from Farmers’ Bulletin 1513, 
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Convenient Kitchens. The object. is to 
bring the various work centers as close 
together as possible. In this kitchen the 
entire fourth side of the room is taken 
up by a large dining table seating eight 
persons. 























supply every need. That country can 
now get up as snappy a funeral—native 
or home-grown—as you could hope to 
have. 


“This illustration is typical of the in- 
dustrial advancement of the South. It’s 
been without precedent or parallel. It 
has been a great revolution effected in 
peace. 


“Now our agricultural development 
has kept pace with our industrial. Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, has many 
times won the palm as the richest agri- 
cultural county in America. “What is 
the secret of your supremacy?” was 
asked of a farmer. “Tobacco,” he re- 
plied. Shortly after riding through a 
scorched and stricken strip of the South, 
now happily reclaimed, we wondered 
what was the cause of the unthriftiness. 
Upon requiring, “Tobacco,” was again 
the reply. The difference was that in 
the South tobacco was made the sole 
crop of that particular section while in 
Lancaster it is made the crown and money 
crop of a diversified agriculture, of 
which the growing of hay and t 
crops is an important adjunct. The one- 
crop system never made any people pr: « 
perous. 


“The Comstock Silver Lode was per- 
haps one of the richest mining spots of 
the earth. Yet alk about it, is bleakness. 
Its teeming riches have gone to build up 
distant cities. Our cotton fields are an- 
other Comstock Lode. For years our 
farmers fought in destitution while the 
bales of cotton went to enrich cities be- 
yond their horizon. But at last they 
learned how to catch the ebbing sea and 
throw its enriching flood back into thefr 
own fields. They have learned to diver- 
sify their cotton and tobacco with im- 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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News of “Africa by Motorcycle”’ Is 


A Thousand Miles and Safe } 


By? FRANCIS FLOOD 


4 
{ 








UT of all the pessimistic advice 

and warnings which Jim and I 
received when we first began to plan our 
motorcycle trip across equatorial Africa 
the one hopeful voice crying in the desert 
wilderness was the fact that an English- 
man named Frank Gray had made a sim- 
ilar trip a year or so before by automo- 
bile. 


“But,” our advisers warned—and they 
were legion—“Gray used an automobile, 
not a motorcycle and side car. Don't 
forget that. Then, too, he spent months 
in preparation and had as carefully or- 
ganized an expedition as could be ar- 
ranged. He was a Member of Parlia- 
ment, a man of wealth, and had an auto- 
mobile manufacturer back of him. Fur- 
thermore, he had made a previous trip 
out here from England, looked things 
over and then went back to England to 
complete preparations. And, don’t for- 
get this—he didn’t make his attempt at 
this time of the 
year, for it’s abso- 
lutely impossible 
now during the 
rainy season, and 
will be for some 
months to come.” 

“And here’s the 
main difference be- 
tween you and 
Gray,” they al- 
ways concluded, 
“he used an .auto- 
mobile—two of 
them in fact—and 


you are _ talking 
side car, which is 
impossible.” 


I found a copy 
of the books which 
this Frank Gray 
wrote after mak- 
ing his famous 
trip from Lagos 
to the Red Sea, right across the 
continent of Africa and the southern 
edge of the Sahara, and.I noted these 
remarks in his: “The journey (Lagos 
to Red Sea) had never previously 
been attempted on any form of mechani- 
cal transport, and it is doubtful 
if it has ever been accomplished by any 
living person, white: or black, afoot or 
on camels—in other words it was a posi- 
tively pioneer trip.” “The -coun- 
try to be traversed was almost devoid of 
roads even in the accepted ‘overseas’ in- 
terpretation, a large proportion of the 
route was absolute desert, water was 
scarce throughout and, for one stage 
gasoline, oil, water, food, kit, and spares 
for 1,600 miles had to be housed on the 
cars or (as finally decided) hauled by the 
trailer attached to the cars.” ‘0 
“With the aid of fifty natives we got -up 
the bank from the raft and one car is 
safe. The other is down the river on a 
raft, and as it is now quite dark we 
mount a guard over it till dawn. A 
whole day covering two miles.” . . . 
“Of the 100 miles covered on this day’s 
fight at a speed of only seven miles per 
hour, at least eighty have been done on 
‘second gear, ten on top, and ten on bot- 
tom.” 


E HAVEN’T completed the 

trip yet—and maybe we never 
shall—but we've fought our way through 
the first. thousand miles, and’ did it at 
a much more unfavorable season than 
when Mr.\ Gray traveled. In fact, so 
far, an. automobile could not possibly 
have traveled over some two or three 
hundred miles of the route we have taken 
at the time this is written. We didn’t 
know when ‘we read his book whether 


Mr. Gray exaggerated actual coriditions 
or not and so we had to accept them as 
fact, but so far at least, for every com- 
plication and obstacle that he described 
in his book, we’ve met two or three— 
and we're still going strong! 

As opposed to the attitude of one of 
the few Americans in Lagos, Mr, Brem- 
ner of the Bull West Africa Line, who 
begged us almost with tears in his eyes 
not to sacrifice our year’s trip around the 
world, and perhaps our lives as well, by 
attempting to cross the African Sudan 
on motorcycles, an English colonial was 
more optimistic. ‘“There’s nothing to be 
gained by making the trip. It’s not diffi- 
cult nor hazardous and you’ve really done 
nothing when it’s over. There’s no de- 
sert. You’re simply wasting a lot of 
time.” 


Incidentally, neither of these two men 
had ever been very far along the route 
and know no more about it than the many 





others who gave us freely of their ad- 
vice. And both were wrong. But these 
two are representative of the reliability 
of what little information we could get. 
We decided to go and see for ourselves. 
OLO)NE complication that caused two 

weeks of delay was the necessity 
of getting permission from the French 
to cross their territory, French Sudan, 
which lies between Nigeria and British- 
Egyptian Sudan. We hunted up the buz- 
zing little French consul in Lagos, pre- 
sented our passports, and explained our 
wants. 

“But eet is most unusual,” he objected, 
with a fanfare of waving hands and 
pointing of chin. “Eet is mecessarie to 
write the governors of both cdlonies, the 
one in which Zinder is located and the 
one in which is found Ft. Lamy, Eet will 
be for them to say.” (He didn’t know 
us.) 

“Let’s wire,” I suggested. 


“But no. Eet is the importance. A 
telegraph will not do. It must be a 
letter.” 


“How long will that take?” 

“About two or three months,” he re- 
plied as calmly as a Frenchman can act. 

“You'll have to wire then. We can’t 
wait that long. Why won’t a wire do?” 

“Oh, but no. Eet has nevaire been 
done so before; therefore it cannot be.” 
That is good colonial policy but it didn’t 
suit us. 

It took a lot of good American pres- 
sure to induce the Frenchman to break 
his precedent, but finally upon our 
promise to cancel the French war debt, 
he did wire, under voluble and discour- 
aged protests. 





READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Psalms 107-135 
OR the week, July 1-7, every interested person is asked to read Psalms 
107-135. The following interesting questions will be anwered in this 
reading and may be considered as review questions at end of the week: 


1. What is said of God’s goodness in 
Psalm 107? 

2. Show how Psalm 108 is a hymn of 
victory.. Outline David’s prayer for help 
according to God’s mercy. (Psalm 109.) 

3. Give the reasons for praising God. 
(Psalm 111.) Show the benefits of godli- 
ness. (Psalm 112.) 

4. Outline the psalm of love and thank- 
fulness. (Psalm 116.) 

5. Explain the contents of Psalm 119. 


6. Explain Psalms 120, 121, 122, the ex- 
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iles’ cry, the Lord thy keeper, and salu- 
tation to Jerusalem. 

7. What is said of the protection of the 
Lord in Psalm 125, and the return from cap- 
tivity in Psalm 126? 

8. Give the song of blessing (Psalm 128), 
and the song of hope (Psalm 130). 
9. Outline David’s prayer at 
moving of the ark in Psalm 132. 

10. Show how Psalm 135 can be regarded 
as the national hymn of the promised 
land. What does the psalmist record 
here? 


the re- 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








And then we waited two weeks for a 
reply to our telegrams. Plainly the 
French were taking no chances on letting 
just anybody travel through their precious 
desert. Finally I said we'd drive up 
there, cross the French border under 
cover of darkness if necessary and get 
across the best way we could without 
their permission. Of course, that would 
be absolutely impossible, for a couple 
of motorcycles crossing that country 
would be such an 
extraordinary, and 
unusual event that 
the news would 
soon carry to ev- 
ery government of- 
ficial in the colony. 
I simply mention 
this to show to 
what extremes of 
optimism we were 
ready to go. And 
since there is no 
holding Jim back 
he had agreed to 
help me rush the 
French border and 
smuggle ourselves 
across the Sudan 
on motorcycles, if 
official permission 
should be denied 


GEORGE, A NATIVE AFRICAN, AND FLOOD PLAYING AYO, THE GREAT AFRICAN us. 
GAME, A SORT OF COMBINATION BETWEEN CHECKERS AND CRIBBAGE 


ORTUNATELY for us, and for 

the French government’s prison 
board account perhaps as well, official 
authority was finally telegraphed to the 
excited little consul in Lagos for him 
to vise gur passports. I think his dis- 
appointment at not being able to buzz at 
us the French for “I told you so” was 
salved completely by his extracting ten 
dollars from each of us for the vise. 


A hot time we’d have had waiting 
weeks in some desert jail, probably in 
the same old French fort at Zinder de- 
scribed so vividly in Beau Geste. And 
yet, at that, it might have been no greater 
loss of time than our two weeks wait in 
Lagos in that sticky, sultry, deadening 
atmosphere they call their climate. And 
the fine we might have had to pay the 
French would probably have been no 
more than the money we spent in Lagos 
buying curios from the persistent Hausa 
traders during those same two weeks. 


These black traders, Hausas from the 
edge of the desert in Northern Nigeria 
where the distinct Negro type of the 
native west coaster melts away into the 
sterner, sharper features of the desert 
African and the Egyptian or Arabian 
peoples, are the commercial experts of 
Africa. With the native cunning of gen- 
erations of traders in their blood, and 
bred and schooled in the shrewd art of 
barter from their birth, these old black 
Mohammedan sharpers with their bags 
of brass and leather curios, their native 
woven cloths, their feathers, ebony, ivory, 
and beads are a subtle match for the can- 
niest buyer in the world. 


They are absolutely unscrupulous in 
their dealings and, pretending to no cloak 
of honesty at all, they expect no honesty 


in return, and the battleground is -nar- 
rowed down to the field of wits alone, 
without being cluttered up with a sham- 
bag full of ethics and golden rule mock- 
eries. They're born crooks and clever 
and they arg justly jealous of their 
heritage. a “4 


Jim and I started out with the idea of 
jewing them down, and if I bought a 
leather cushion or a brass tray for a lit- 
tle more than half what the trader asked 
I bragged about it to Jim until he bought 
one next day for a shilling or two less 
than I had paid. Finally we learned that 
a safe general rule was to base the actual 
worth upon exactly one third the trader’s 
price—and then get him down lower if 
we could. 


We bought boxes of their brass and 
leather goods and Jim bought yards of 
their cloth. I hate to confess how com- 
pletely we Americans were outsmarted 
by these black sharpers and am glad 
I’ve come to the end of this installment. 
More next week. 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


ON’T Guess: Measure.—I have 

been making a great mistake in not 
using accurate level measurements when 
cooking. " Measuring not only saves but- 
ter, baking powder and other materials 
but it saves so-called bad luck, irritation 
over unsatisfactory results, and perhaps 
an attack of indigestion for some mem- 
ber of the family. MRS. M. 


Children’s Teeth Need Care.—A mis- 
take I made was in not having my teeth 
attended to when I was young. Several 
years ago I had to have about all of my 
teeth pulled and then made another mis- 
take by not getting false teeth. Now I 
have no teeth at all that are any good. 

MRS. D. F. 








AUNT HET 











“I reckon I need a operation, but 
ever time I pick a fat hen I get to think- 


in’ how I’d look on the operatin’ table.” _ 


“I guess religion has its faults, but J 
ain’t never heard anybody make fun of 
religion that didn’t give  theirselves 
away by overd 
sayin’ he ain’t scared of nothin’.” 





The Progressive Farmer * 
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RUTH HURST AND DOROTHY GULLIVER, UNIVERSAL STARS, MAKING CREPE 
TWIST PURSES TO MATCH THEIR OWN PRETTY DRESSES 





PURSES TO MATCH SUMMER 
FROCKS | 


OFf4"* you seen the smart French 
purses in vogue for summer days? 
They are in envelope style and are em- 
broidered in rafia on cloth. These purses, 
made at home, are smart, colorful and 
inexpensive when made from crepe paper. 
twist. 

It sounds impractical to embroider a 
purse with paper string but as you see 
from the illustrations these purses are 
most attractive. They are substantial too 
for crepe twist is tough, about as heavy 
as rope silk and after the purse is fin- 
ished, it is treated to make it firm and 
shower proof. 

To make a purse, the twist or twine is 
threaded into a needle and is drawn 
through open mesh canvas until the de- 
sign on the canvas is completed. Since 
the twist is made in many beautiful col- 
ors and shades, the purses may match 
any dress. The use of little glass beads 
for centers or designs is a smart touch. 
When finished, the purses are practical 
yet dainty enough:for any dress. 

Materials are not expensive, They con- 
sist of the stamped pattern on coarse 
Canvas, crepe twist to embroider it, some 
beads, silk for lining and a large needle. 
The patterns come in many sizes and de- 
signs. 

The work itself is easy. The canvas 
is firm and holds its shape well as it is 
being embroidered. Most of the back- 
ground stitches are fully an inch long 
and, since a double strand of the twist 
is used, the work is done rapidly. 

Before using the crepe twist flatten it 
out slightly by running it over a rounded 
surface such as the edge of the table. 
When embroidering, do not draw the 
Stitches too tight, but just firm enough to 
cause them to lie flat, care being taken 
to prevent the double strands of the pa- 
per yarn from twisting. Start the paper 
twine through the canvas with a few 
Sitches that are covered as you work and 
end it by weaving it back and forth a 
few times on the wrong side. Do not 
knot it. This precaution keeps the work 








‘smooth. 


t- ‘ i» Me sees 2 


When the purse is finished give it a 
coat of sealing wax paint. This is sim- 
ple. Break a few sticks of light amber 
sealing wax in tiny pieces and dissolve 
it in enough denatured alcohol to cover 
it scantily. Usually, 24 hours is required. 
It should be about the consistency of 
syrup when ready for use. 

To apply the paint, pin the purse down 
flat and use a fine brush. Go over the 
entire embroidered surface but not over 
the beads, brushing it on lightly and 
quickly. Leave the bag pinned down un- 
til it is thoroughly dry. Then turn it 
over and repeat the process. 

The envelope purse is easy to line be- 
cause it is perfectly flat, although some- 
times gussets are used at the sides. When 
lining the bag flat, cut a piece of pretty 
silk %-inch larger than the bag all 
around. Stitch a %-inch hem all around 
the piece. A piece of muslin interlining 
slightly .smaller than the bag is also 
used. : 

Place the interlining and lining flat 
on the wrong side of the bag and sew 
it in place, taking the stitches through 
the narrow spaces outside the border. 
Fold the bag into envelope shape and sew 
together at the sides. 


These crepe twist purses are individ- 

ual, smart and colorful. 
DOROTHY WRIGHT. 

Use this coupon for ordering packet containing 

instructions for making enevelope purses 

Enclosed find 10 cents for which send me, 
postpaid, complete instructions for making 
envelope purses and other articles of crepe 
twist. 


ND se kecccediecccavdscbed sth decengeksdteeidenraw 


Gi sao tesnnciedtadebiahenas Rc cicteatackas 


Mail all orders to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 


NEEDLEWORK SUGGESTIONS 


N FRINGING anything with 

deep fringe, tear it up, as deep 
as you want the fringe, at intervals of a 
finger or so all th. way across the end, 
then fringe out these short pieces one by 
one,’ which is a much easier way than 
pulling out a long thread every time and 
having it break, and being obliged to 
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Help You With the Needle 


A Crochet Hint—The directions for 
the daintiest and most attractive cro- 
cheted edging, have a way of beginning: 
“Make a chain of the required length.” 
Objections are, that one does not always 
know the exact amount of the lace that 
is to be made, and that the chain has a 

fashion of “taking up” length as it is 
crocheted into. A better way is to get a 

few yards of fine, narrow lace braid, 
the sort made from finest linen thread 
for needle-point laces, and into the little 
edge holes of this, crochet your edging. 

If an open-work braid is chosen, it makes 
a pretty heading for the lace and is eas- 
ier to sew on to the article for which the 
lace is meant, than is the chain-crocheted 
heading. If the braid-heading is not 
wanted to show, it can be sewed securely 
under the edge of the article. This idea 
admits of making any desired pattern in 
any length of lace, as the braid is easily 
* pieced, if necessary. 

Buy Sufficient Yarns—Buy at the 
outset sufficient yarns to complete your 
garment as it may be impossible to ob- 
tain the exact match later. 

To Join Ends When Kaitting— 
The heavier yarns may be neatly spliced, 
as follows: thin out both ends for about 
2 inches, lay them together, twist, and 
proceed to work as with whole thread. 

Light weight yarns are joined either 
by overlapping the ends and working a 
few stitches with double strands, or by 
running one end into the other with a 
darning needle for a few inches. Join- 
ing by tying ends in.a knot must never 
be used except at end of a row. 

To Join Ends When Crocheting.— 
There are several methods of joining 
two ends of yarn. In a close crochet 
stitch, such as sc, take two loops of the 
last st on the hook as usual, make a loop 
of the new yarn and draw it through the 
two loops on hook; lay the two ends 
close to top of previous row and work 
over them for a length of 4 new sts. 

Keeping the Edges Even.— 
Special attention 
must be given to 
follow out instruc- 
tions exactly at be- 
ginning and end of 





A FEW SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR DE- 
SIGNS IN THE 
NEW CREPE PA- 






rows. Do not slip first stitch after 
turning on knitted edges, unless especially 
so stated; never increase or narrow in 
first stitch from edge. 


DECORATION FOR BABY | 


HE cunning little woolly lamb de- 

sign shown on this page can easily 
be transferred just as it is, and makes 
an attractive decoration for the baby’s 
blanket, bedspread, bib, or his apron 
pocket. If you wish to put it on a blan- 
ket get plain white flannel or eiderdown 
and bind it with the same color ribbon 
that you use around the lamb’s neck. 
Work the lambs in black outline stitch 
or any fast color. To make the blan- 
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WOOLLY LAMB BLANKET 


This little blanket comes for sleepy time. 
It’s just a plain white flannel or eiderdown 
blanket bound in the same color ribbon that is 
around the lamb’s neck. They are in black 
outline stitch. The tiny tinkly bell is a real 
one. 


ket and lamb- even more attractive to 
baby sew a real tinkly bell on the lamb’s 
collar. 

Another attractive use for the lambs 
is to decorate a bedspread and curtains 
with them. Get unbleached domestic for 
these, and make a border of lambs across 
the top of the spread, and across the 
bottom of the curtains. Outline the 
lambs in black and their collar in a pret- 
ty shade of blue, then finish 
the spread and curtains by 
bordering them in the shade 
of blue you use for the lamb’s 
collar. 
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The Progressive Farmer ~ 


Ee Focous OFF ealth for Mother, Baby, and ©F amily 


What Expectant Mothers Should and Should Not Do; Clothes for Baby 


WAS asked by 

the Editor of the 
Woman’s Edition 
of The Progressive 
Farmer to write 
something for the 
June 30 number that 
would be of peculiar 
interest to women. 

Women are so 
much interested in 
every phase of life 
that anything that 
is of interest to men 
is of equal interest to 
women. I must confess that many things 
that are of interest to women are not of 
interest to men, but there is one subject 
—Motherhood—which is of peculiar in- 
terest to both men and women. 

In this article I shall mention briefly 
some of the more important things to do 
and not to do during pregnancy. I am 
preparing a series of nine personal let- 
ters, to be sent to women requesting them, 
one each month during pregnancy. 

Diet.— Everything being equal, there 
is no need of a special diet during preg- 
nancy, provided the diet previously has 
been selected with proper care. There 
are a few principles, however, to which 
the expectant mother should adhere. 
She should use the foods that keep 
the bowels, skin, and kidneys in good 
condition—plenty of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, plenty of liquids (two or 
three quarts daily) and not so much 
meat as she would ordinarily take, 
say not more than once a day. If the 
kidneys are not doing well, meat should 
be eaten only every other day. She can 
drink .water, soup, cocoa, milk—either 
sweet or buttermilk.- Milk is very im- 
portant as it furnishes food and liquid 
to keep the kidneys active. The diet of 
an expectant mother should not be in- 
creased until the last six or eight weeks. 
Milk is the diet that should be increased, 
as all the elements for growing strong 
teeth and bones of the expected child 
are found in milk. 

The use of tea and coffee should be 
restricted and no alcoholic beverages 
taken at all. 

The Bowels.—There is usually a 
tendency to constipation in the expectant 
mother. Do not resort to purgatives with- 
out consulting a doctor. Try eating such 
fresh fruits as peaches, apricots, apples, 
pears, oranges, figs, cherries, plums, blue- 
berries, dewberries, grapes, raspberries, 
pineapple, and grapefruit. Not being able 
to obtain these, use such cooked fruits 
as are available and eat plenty of fresh 
vegetables, whole wheat and bran cereals, 
and cornbread from unbolted meal. Of 
course, if any one food is found not to 
agree, leave this out of the diet. Senna 
prunes, a splendid homemade laxative is 
made as follows :— 

Place an ounce of senna leaves in a jar 
and pour a quart of boiling water over them. 
Allow this to stand for 2 hours, strain and 
to the clear liquid add a pound of well 
washed prunes. Let them soak over night 
and in the morning cook until tender, in 
the same senna liquid, sweetening with 2 
tablespoonfuls of brown sugar. Begin by 
eating a half dozen of the prunes with some 
of the syrup at night. Increase or decrease 
the quantity as needed. 9 

Exercise.—Exercise should be regu- 
lar but not violent or prolonged. The ex- 
pectant mother must build up her strength 
and keep it up by simple, slow exercise. 
She should have walking and as much 
housework as gives exercise but not 
weariness. 

The expectant mother should be inter- 
ested in what is going on around her and 
should not\give up her social activities. 
She. should \spend much time out doors. 
New faces. ahd scenes keep her cheerful. 


Clothing—-Comfortable clothing, suit- 





« aa cane 





able to the season, should be worn. Cor- 
sets should not be worn. Shoes should 
have low heels and be large enough to 
be comfortable. In the eighth and ninth 
month the feet are often swollen. High 
heels throw the body forward and undue 
weight falls on the lower part of the ab- 
domen. 

The Skin —The skin must be kept in 
good active condition. A daily shower, 
tub or sponge bath and a good rub- 
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| THE HEALTHY FAMILY | 


is Right 





HE Father of Health 
Living. 

The Mother of Health is Temperance. 

The Oldest Son is Common Sense. 

The Favorite Daughter is Cheerful- 
ness. 

Some of the Children are—Diet Clean- 
liness, Sanitation, Rest, Obedience, Intel- 
ligence, Good Food, Fresh Air, Exer- 
cise, Self-control. 

The Baby of the Family is Sunshine. 

The Father of the Family is not 
a bit “Uppish.” Meet him and he 
will introduce you to the rest of the 
family. 

O. O. HAMMONDS, 

Commissioner of Public 
Health; Oklahoma. 





S. Department of Labor. 


THEY DESERVE ALL THAT CAN BE DONE TO KEEP THEM HEALTHY 


down do this well. Water with the chill 
taken off is about right. 


Air and Ventilation—If the expec- 
tant mother hopes to do well, she must 
have plenty of fresh outdoor air both 
day and night. To get this she must sleep 
in a screened room or on a screened 
porch. 


The Teeth—The expectant mother 
should have her teeth looked over at once 
and have all needed work attended to. 


A good mouth wash to use in brush- 
ing the teeth after each meal is a half 
teaspoon of common baking soda, dis- 
solved in a glass of water. 


Above all, the expectant mother should 
put herself under the care of a physi- 
cian: at the very beginning of pregnancy. 
He will examine her urine every 3 to 4 
weeks at least. He will also prescribe 
for the nausea and vomiting, heart burn, 
varicose veins, piles, cramps, whites, etc., 
which usually affect the expectant mother, 


Maternal Impressions.— There is a 
widespread idea that babies are marked 
by the longings of the mother for this, 
that or the other, or if the mother be- 
comes frightened, but there is absolutely 
nothing to this belief. Expectant moth- 
ers can rest easy along this line, mid- 
wives’ talk ta the contrary, notwithstand- 


ing. F. M. REGISTER. 





[ THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 
Worry 


“Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag 
and smile, smile, smile. 


What’s the use of worrying? 
worth while.” 
ORRY makes us old, ugly, and 
disagreeable. If we have some- 
thing to do, let’s do it; if someone has 
said or done something unpleasant, let’s 
forget it; let’s not worry about it—that 
doesn’t help at all. 

Worry is a habit. Let’s not develop a 
habit that plays havoc with our health 
as well as our looks. 

Worry is often caused by nervousness 
or some physical ailment. Consult a re- 
liable doctor. 

Read some light story with an exciting 
plot. 

Cut out the dress you have been want- 
ing to make. 

Put up or take down the curtains. 

Rearrange all the furniture in the liv- 
ing room, even if the family does bump 
its shins against it for a few days. 

Tackle that inspiring Russian March 
you have been wanting to master on the 
piano. 

Get out the song book and sing at the 
top of your voice. 

Fill every vase in the house with flow- 
ers, 





It never was 


Try that pretty and delicious recipe 
you have been intending to try. 

Take a bath, shampoo your hair, cold 
cyeam your face, dab it with violet toilet 
water, manicure your nails, comb your hair 
a new way, put on your best dress, sit in 
the best chair and learn a poem. 

Go see a neighbor whose house you 
seldom visit. 

Go out and play tennis. 

Go swimming. 

Write some letters and mention only 
what is gay and happy. 

Read or tell stories to the children. 

Make some ice cream or pineapple 
sherbet. 

Start a joke book by cutting out all 
newspaper jokes that appeal to you. Read 
it whenever you begin to worry. 

“Old trouble runs 
For many a mile 


If he bumps up 
Against a smile. 


“And everyone 

Is glad for miles, 
Just from the power 
Of sunny smiles.” 


| BABYS NEW ENSEMBLE | 


IVE the darling new baby a right 
start to good health and happi- 
by choosing the correct garments 
for it, and it will repay you with its 
smiles and coos. Style 221 consists of 
a dress with bishop sleeves, gertrude pet- 
ticoat, with or without gathered ruffle, 
nightgown, kimono that is perforated 
for short sack, and a bib. To complete 
the layette, a band, knitted shirt and 
diapers should be included. Nainsook, 
batiste, soft lawn, muslin or cotton crepe 
is appropriate for all the little garments 
except the kimono or sack, which is us- 
ually made of cashmere, crepe de chine, 
flannel or fine broadcloth. A touch of 
embroidery gives a French appearance. 
It requires 25 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial for dress and petticoat with ruffle 
and 4 yards of edging, 1% yards of 27- 
inch material for flannel petticoats, 4 yard 
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of 27-inch material for sack, 1%4 yards 
of 36-inch material for kimono, 154 yards 
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C&ome OFfelpful OL ints Stbout ©€Vhat to ©€ Pear 


Clothing Should Enhance the Good Qualities of Those Who Wear It 


SIMPLE HOUSE DRESS OF COTTON PRINT 








USE CHEERFUL COLORS 


HEERFUL colors in summer 

materials may be used for little 
boys’ suits and yet avoid a girlish ap- 
pearance. For warm weather, English 
prints or percale shirts with colored linen 
trousers are attractive. The shirts may 
have sports collars and turn-back cuffs 
of linen to match the trousers. Pongee 
and cotton broadcloth are also good 
materials for warm weather. Double- 
breasted pongee suits with scalloped col- 
lars are being shown in the stores this 
season. 


All garments should allow plenty of 
freedom and in no way restrict the body. 
Good growth and development can be in- 
terfered with by ill-selected and adjusted 
suspenders and belt which bring the 
weight of heavy long or short trousers 
on the shoulders and hips. If blouses and 
coats are cut too high at the back of 
the neck, the head and shoulders are 
forced forward and depress the chest. 








| SUN SUITS 

HILDREN seek sunshiny places 

to play in almost as instinctively 
as kittens look for warm pleasant spots 
where the sun’s rays help them to drowse 
contentedly. Children as well as other 
young growing things need the unob- 
structed ultra-violet rays of sunlight to 
keep them well and help them develop 
normally. Children, however, must be 
dressed so that the largest possible area 
of skin may be reached by the beneficial 
rays. 

The little sun suits shown in the pic- 
ture have been designed by the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to meet this 
requirement. Cool thin print is used in 
one case, with very short loose legs and 
comfortable shoulder straps, broad enough 
to prevent slipping down. Legs, arm- 
holes and neck are finished with flat 
binding. This garment is cut from a 
romper pattern having a fold in the 
crotch. It is roomy and loose all over, 
with especially good length from neck 














to crotch. A matching hat or short- 
backed sunbonnet would protect the little 
girl’s eyes from glare during the hot 
part of the day. 

The other little suit is boyish in cut, 
with short trunks or trousers of opaque 
white materials buttoned to a waist of 
heavy net, reinforced by flat straps. This 
waist allows the ultra-violet rays to 
reach even more of a child’s skin than 
the printed fabrics. It is well to accus- 
tom children gradually to their sun- 
baths, by exposing them for a short time 
each day at 80 degrees Fahrenheit or 
more, until they acquire a coat of tan. 





CONVENIENT SEWING 
EQUIPMENT 


OOD sewing depends much on the 
thought that goes into a garment 
before the material is cut, and adequate 
equipment conveniently arranged and 
planned will save the home seamstress 
much time and energy when she starts to 
work. 

The first essential is a well oiled and 
regulated sewing machine. It should be 
thoroughly. cleaned, freed from lint and 
dust, and kept closed when not in use. 





A table on which to cut materials is as 
necessary as a work table_in the kitchen. 
It should be of a convenient height so 
the cutter will not have to stoop and large 
enough to hold an entire pattern since 
the whole pattern should be laid out be- 
fore any cutting is done. 

A bureau with good drawer space, a 
chest of drawers or curtained shelves 
should be provided for sewing materials. 
The shears should have long sharp blades 
and should not be used by the family for 
cutting paper dolls or for kitchen use. 

Assemble the various pieces of equip- 
ment in a place reserved permanently 
for sewing. This will do away with the 
time spent in getting things out and put- 
ting them away and give more time for 
actual sewing. 





| EASILY LAUNDERED DRESSES 


t 

N EVERY summer wardrobe 

there should be several easily 
laundered dresses. These can be made 
at home at small cost from charming 
cotton printed fabrics and they can be 
worn at home or in town in warm weath- 
er. Printed zephyrs, batiste, and dimity 
are some of the best fabrics to choose for 
the crisp, dainty, cool effect one desires 
no matter how high the thermometer. 


The illustration (left above) taken by 
the Bureau of Home Economics, shows 
a model for the young girl. It is of 
printed zephyr with a full gathered skirt 
attached to plain, basque-like waist 
with short sleeves. Collars, cuffs 











and pocket tops are two shades of or- 
gandy, matching two colors in the print 
and bound with bias white lawn binding. 
Such a dress presents few difficulties to 
the home sewer and is easily washed 
and ironed. 


The illustration on the right shows a less 
youthful,- model. It is made of ‘printed 
zephyr, percale, lawn,or broadcloth. The 
collar line is round and low enough for 
warm weather. It, the cuffs and belt are 
finished with a binding of plain material 
to match the colors in the print. Little 
tucks give fullness to the front while be- 
low the waist line, four plaits make width 
in the skirt. The flat tie and pearl belt 
buttons add a tailored touch and make 
the dress appropriate for any occasion. 





TEN COMMANDMENTS OF 
DRESS 


HEN buying a dress consider the 

build, coloring, and personality 
of the person who is to wear it. Cloth- 
ing should enhance the good qualities of 
the wearer. 

Yellow, orchid, and beige are worn 
this year. Prints and flowered patterns 
are shown. An expensive material can 
be worn several years without becoming 
tiresome or out of date. This is especi- 
ally true of silk crepes and linen. 








Coloring and personality should be 
taken into consideration and harmonizing 
colors selected. People with a sallow 
complexion should avoid green, yellow 
and lavender. Very dark brunettes should 
never attempt to wear white but should 
wear cream or ivory instead. Orange fs 
becoming to few and only those with 
vivid personalties should attempt to wear 
grey, unless it is trimmed with pink or 
blue. 

Simplicity is the keynote this season; 
plain basques with full skirts, uneven 
neck and hem lines are being worn. 

The following are the Ten Command- 
ments of Dress as given by Miss Minnie 
Bartholomew, demonstration agent of 
Milam County, Texas :— 

1. Thou shalt not follow fads and fol- 
lies. 

2. Thou shalt clothe thyself in sfm- 
plicity. 

3. Honor thy body and keep it clean. 

4. Thou shalt dress to suit the occa- 
sion and thy purse. 

5. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
clothes. 

6. Thou shalt study thy type, coloring 
and physique. 

7. Thou shalt dress in harmony with 
thy type. 

8. Thou shalt apply the principles of 





PLAYING IN THEIR SUN SUITS 





SIMPLE, EASILY MADE PRINT DRESS 


balance, proportion and dominant interest. 
9. Thou shalt see thyself as others see 
thee and endeavor to correct thy mis- 
takes. 
10. Thou shalt persist in determination 
to make the very best of what has been 
given thee. 








| DAINTINESS 


ILEEN wore beautiful, expensive 

clothes. Her dresses, hats, slippers 
and hose were up-to-date. She was dis- 
tinguished as the best dressed girl for 
miles around. She looked like a fashion 
plate yet she lacked that desirable charm 
called daintiness. 





Janice had few clothes yet they were ~ 


practical, stylish, and neat. If she couldn’t 
afford silk for a dress she bought a fine 
grade of gingham and wore it with the 
grace of a queen. She never got cheap 
materials, I mean cheap looking. She 
spent more money for lingerie and hose 
than she did dresses. No one ever ac- 
cused Janice of looking like a fashion 
plate but he did accuse her of being irre- 
sistibly charming. 

What did Aileen lack that Janice pos 
sessed? She failed to conform to the 
principles of daintiness—cleanliness and 
inconspicuousness. 

Aileen used a heavy perfume of a de- 
cided lilac odor and used it freely. 
When she sat by you, the scent of lilacs 
was so strong that you became dizzy. 
She used no discretion in applying cos- 
metics either. So Aileen broke the law 
of inconspicuousness, 


Janice never went anywhere without 
first brushing her teeth, bathing and don- 
ning fresh underthings. Consequently 
she invariably looked immaculate. 


Aileen looked like a million dollars 
from a distance; but if one were ob- 
servant she could detect dirty neck and 
ears. She broke the law of cleanliness. 

Daintiness is an irresistible charm. It 
does not confine itself to youth and 
beauty. Thank goodness; any and all of 
us can be dainty. 

LILLIE M. QUINSEY. 
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Hot Summer Days Make it Necessary to Watch the Milk Supply Very Closely 


By PAUL HUEY 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HERE is many a slip ‘twixt the 

cow and the lip. This modifica- 
tion of Haslett’s popular axiom may be 
fittingly applied to handling the home 
milk supply. Between the cow and the 
lip unless proper safeguards are thrown 
around this valuable food product, there 
may be many sources of contamination 
which will result in the lowering of its 
food and health value. Milk has become 
quite» generally recognized. as a product 
of singular merit from the standpoint of 
its healthful qualities and its digestible 
food nutrients which may be used in the 


_ diet for people of all ages. 


Along with its suitability as a human 
food, milk furnishes a medium that is 
very nearly ideal for the growth and 
activity of many forms of bacterial life. 
Through the action of various types of 
these bacteria milk becomes not only less 
palatable as a food, but it may readily 
becorhe a serious ‘menace to the health 
of «those who consume; it. 
many. types of bacteria which we find 
present in milk some are objectionable 
and some are desirable. We cannot ‘pos- 
sibly exclude all the bacteria from milk 
because some of the forms are present 
when the milk is drawn from the cow. 
Fortunately, however, the forms of bac- 
terial life that we object most seriously 
to having in our food supply usually are 
not the ones that exist in the milk as it 
is drawn from a healthy cow. The or- 
ganisms or bacteria which cause the sour- 
ing and curdling of milk and the develop- 
ment of desirable flavors are more or 
less COmmon properties’ of milk and we 
do not object to their presence in limited 
numbers. It will, therefore, be sufficient 
to give consideration in this article to 
only those forms of bacterial life which 
lower the table value of milk or are 
transmission agents for diseases. 


Prevent and Handicap Germs 


N CARING for milk there are 

fundamentally two things to be 
done: First, prevent the introduction of 
filth and germs; second, handle the milk 
in such a manner that the objectionable 
organisms either perish or have little 
chance for multiplication. All house- 
wives have observed that milk sours 
much more quickly in the summertime 
than during the cold days of winter. 
This is because the lactic acid or milk 
souring bacteria are speeded up in their 
action by heat. First of all, then, it is 
important to cool the milk as quickly as 
possible after it is drawn and hold it at 
the lowest temperature that can be ob- 
tained with the equipment at hand until 
it is used. 

Every step in the handling of milk 
should be guarded most carefully, espec- 
ially during the summer months. Milk 
that is produced under filthy conditions 
cannot*be so handled that ‘it: wilt become 
a wholesome product. Pasteurization can 
be resorted to for destroying various ob- 
jectionable organisms but the equipment 
for doing this is not found on very many 
farms, 

The habit of milking with dry hands 
should be acquired just as quickly as pos- 
sible. There is positively no excuse for 
wetting the hands and the cow’s teats 
during the milking process. If one has 
been accustomed to milking with wet 
hands he. may apply vaseline to the hands 
and teats instead of milk and save a 
direct source of contaminating the milk 
supply....Always keep the pails that re- 
ceive the milk in the barn covered to ex- 
clude flies-and dust that might be float- 
ing in the.air. It is preferable to strain 
the milk. in the barn rather than allow 
it to sit until the milking has been fin- 
ished and then be strained at the house. 
The ordinaty\ screen. gauze strainer is 


_net sufficient for removing all of the 


Among. the. 


small particles of dirt that might find 
way into the milk. One of the most 
efficient types of strainer recommended 
for farm use is one by which the 
milk is strained through femovable 
cloths which are fastened to the bottom 
part of the strainer or through several 
folds or thicknesses of cheesecloth. In 
some cases absorbent cotton may be 
placed between two layers of the cloth, 
thus making the strainer much more effi- 
cient. In this manner every particle of 
dirt of any appreciable size and other 
foreign material is removed leaving the 
milk free from all sediment. The point 
to be kept in mind is that straining is to 
be resorted to only as a means of re- 
moving dirt and not as a means of re- 
moving bacteria of any sort. These or- 
ganisms are of such minute size that they 
will pass unobstructed through the fin- 
est strainers. 


Tuberculosis and Contagious 
Abortion 
ISEASE germs in particular are 
so easily communicated through 
the milk that one should be positive that 
the cows are not infected with any dis- 


milk in the vessel. First of all, the ves- 
sel should be rinsed thoroughly with cold 
water and then washed again with warm 
water and finally given its last washing 
by rinsing with hot water. When hot 
water is poured directly into the bucket 
which contains milk, there is a coagula- 
tion of the casein which hardens on the 
surface of the bucket and it is very dif- 
ficult to remove. Some good type of 
washing powder should be used in the 
second water for washing all types of 
milk utensils. There are several brands 
of washing powder on the market, most 
of which are made up principally of hy- 
pochlorite of soda. 

The sun is a good sterilizer and is val- 
uable in killing objectionable organisms 
but many organisms survive because of 
the fact that the sun was depended upon 
to too great an extent. Sunlight should 
be depended upon as an aid in sterilizing 
milk utensils, but it should not be con- 
sidered the only source of germicidal ac- 
tion. It is well to place milk vessels in 
the direct sunlight and allow them to 
stay there through the day but, before 
using again, they should be thoroughly 
rinsed in clean, warm water. A drying 





TIME TO TAKE THE DASHER OUT 


ease that might be transmissible to hu- 
man beings. The organisms frequently 
contained in milk and which must be 
guarded against most closely are those 
which produce the diseases of contagious 
abortion and tuberculosis. We have 
known for many years that some forms 
of tuberculosis are transmitted from 
dairy animals to human beings through 
the milk supply and in the light of re- 
cent investigations it has been shown 
that the B. Abortus organism to which is 
ascribed the cause of contagious abortion 
in cattle is also the cause of so-called 
Malta fever in many cases among hu- 
man beings. 

Since the home milk supply on the 
farm cannot be pasteurized, there is all 
the more reason why it should be handled 
with the most scrupulous care from the 
time it leaves the cow until it is con- 
sumed. 


Keep Milk Vessels Clean 


LL of the vessels in which milk is 

kept should be of such construc- 
tien that they are easily cleaned. Seams, 
dents, and crevices in milk buckets make 
them difficult to clean properly and of- 
ten such places are found to be clogged 
with dirt and dried milk. There should 
be a definite way of cleaning and hand- 
ling the milk vessels each day, and the 
habit of handling them in the proper 
manner should be acquired. Never should 
boiling water be applied to a milk uten- 
sil while there remain any particles of 


rack in which the milk utensils are 
placed immediately after washing is ad- 
vocated if it can be so placed that it will 
receive the direct sunlight during the 
day. This rack should be protected from 
dust as much as possible. 


Keep the Milk Cool 


HE cooling of milk to the proper 
degree without the aid of ice is 
often difficult on the farm. When there 
is a windmill pumping throughout the 
day it is easy to construct a milk vat 
through which the cool water may run 
before going to the storage tank. In 
this vat the milk containers can be placed 
and kept at a comparatively low' temper- 
ature by the water. It is desirable to 
lower the temperature of milk to as near 
50 degrees as possible immediately after 
milking, but this temperature cannot be 
attained without the use of ice or other 
artificial refrigeration methods. If the 
milk is merely lowered to the tempera- 
ture of artesian water, the bacterial ac- 
tion will be greatly checked, and it is 
well worth while to employ this method 
of milk cooling when no other is avail- 
able. In many farm homes the iceless 
refrigerator type cooler is employed, in 
which a cloth saturated in water is placed 
around a series of shelves made of gal- 
vanized material. The evaporation of the 
water from this cloth reduces the temper- 
ature within the cooler to a favorable 
point. 
Keep the milk: containers covered. This 


is necessary, first, as a means of prevent- 
ing the introduction of dirt and other 
foreign substances, and in the summer- 
time it is particularly desirable to keep 
all milk vessels covered in order to pre- 
vent the drying of the top layer of cream. 
After the cream becomes ,dry on top it 
is very difficult to get it thoroughly 
mixed again in a form that the dried 
particles will not show-up in butter after 
churning. 

Elaborate arid expensive equipment is 
not necessary for the production and 
handling of clean, wholesome milk. The 
main requirements are that every object 
with which the milk comes in contact 
should be clean, and exclusive of ‘this, 
the quality of the milk depends upon 
about four things: viz. clean, healthy 
cows; milk handled by people free from 
diseases; immediate cooling; and proper 
utensils. 


Editor’s Note.—This is another of the 
articles in our weekly series on livestock 


subjects. Next week’s subject will be 
“Butter em the Farm” by Paul 
Huey. 





GOOD TASTE | 
OFOE)rE of the first tests for good 

taste is usefulness. Everything 
in the house should provide a back- 
ground for the people in the house. Like- 
wise everything in the costume should 
help express the personality of the 
wearer. Each picture or piece of furni- 
ture in a room should fit in with the 
rest of the room and be useful in itself 
and as a part of the background. Lamps, 
for example, should be placed near chairs 
or tables where people can use the light. 
Jewelry or other personal decorations 
should be worn only when it adds to the 
attractiveness of the costume and gives 
needed color or when it emphasizes a 
pleasing line. 


A WOMAN YOU WOULD LIKE 
TO KNOW 


L j 
(Concluded from page 11) 


portant food crops, dairying and poultry 
raising. 

“No more significant fact can be re- 
lated in regard to our educational devel- 
opment than this—when the Association 
of the Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States was founded in 
1895 there were only half a dozen in- 
stitutions in the whole South able and 
willing to accept its standards. Since 
then, in spite of the fact that the standards 
of the association have been greatly rais- 
ed, there are now nearly one hundred 
colleges and universities that have quali- 
fied for membership. There is no one 
fact so oytstanding and so significant in 
all the story of Southern higher educa- 
tion as this. With the coming of good 
roads, we are rapidly doing away with 
the old fashioned one-room: schoolhouse. 
In its place are handsome consolidated 
schools and imposing county high. schools, 

“The South has broken from the 
thralldom of a ‘misguided .past and is 
resuming her once proud. position in the 
van of civilization’s advancing column. 
She is a vast storehouse of natural re- 
sources lying ready for industry to fash- 
ion into fortune. We welcome you to 
this Land of Opportunity. 


“The South is— 
The Farmer’s Chance. 
The Dairyman’s Flowing Bowl. 
The Beeman’s Land of Honey. 
The Poultryman’s Egg Basket. 
The Banker’s Strong Box. 
The Manufacturer's and Lumberman’s 
Abundance. 
The Sportsman’s Rendezvous. 
The Homeseeker’s Goal. 
The Tourist’s Refuge. 
The Pessimist’s Waterloo. 
The Citizen’s Haven. 














“Tt is the best place to live this side 


of Heaven and you can always go there 
from Dixie.” 


The Progressive Farmer — 
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T IS not necessary to stress the 

value of eggs in the diet, especially 
for growing children. The farm flock 
should be large enough to bountifully 
supply the table with poultry and eggs 
and have a surplus to give the housewife 
spending money. This cash comes in 
handy. 

While accomplishing the above results 
from a good farm flock, why not incor- 
porate the training of the boys and girls? 
Most any boy or girl is glad to accept 
the responsibility of the farm flock if 
encouraged, helped and given a fair 
chance to make spending money that he 
or she must have anyway. 

If properly instructed the child learns 
to manage a profitable business, to pay 
attention to details, to keep records and 
accounts, to care for animals and thus be 
learning, playing, accepting responsibility 
and earning at the same time. Many 
boys and girls who are enjoying a_ col- 
lege education from money saved from 
their poultry enterprises are at the same 
time saving the mothers much worry and 


work. 
To Start the Child 


N EXCELLENT way to start the 

children is to take them to visit some 
good farm or commercial flocks, to at- 
tend poultry shows or meetings, then to 
obtain literature sent out by the state 
college or experiment station. Help the 
child to select a common breed or variety 
likely to be best for the locality. 

Furnish a good house ‘for the chil- 
drens’ flock. An elaborate building is 
not needed nor desirable. Often old 
buildings can be remodeled into efficient 
poultry houses. Let the child do as 
much of the plannihg and work as possi- 
ble. The house should be well located 
and made to look attractive. 

Unless real good productive stock is to 
be obtained the enterprise should not be 
attempted. Success and continued en- 
thusiasm cannot be expected unless good 
stock is kept and profits made. Real 
expensive stock is not necessary but good 
stock from breeders who breed for pro- 
duction as well as standard qualities 
should be obtained. 

It is imperative that the child be en- 
couraged to take responsibility for de- 
tails of management from the start. Rec- 
ords should be kept of all expenses, sales, 
etc. All food used should be charged 
against the child’s account and the ac- 
count should be credited with all the 
eggs and poultry consumed by the family 
and gifts to friends. 


Controlling Body Lice 

HICKEN lice are small insects 

that live and breed on the fowl. 
Their eggs are laid at the base of the 
feathers mostly in the fluff below the 
vent. Lice feed on the scales at the base 
of the feathers. 

There are three common methods of 
controlling lice, namely: dusting, dipping 
and greasing. The dusting method con- 
sists of dusting the bird thoroughly with 
some good louse powder. A good home- 
made powder can be made as follows: 
Take % pint crude carbolic acid, % quart 
gasoline, 2%4 pounds pilaster of Paris 
and mix slowly and thoroughly. Pass this 
mixture through mosquito wire screen 
and allow to dry for several hours. Pow- 
der may be applied by using a can with 
Perforated top. Care should be taken to 
get powder well into feathers in all sec- 
tions. A box of the dust in the poultry 
house where the birds can wallow will 
aid materially in keeping down lice. 

Sodium fluoride may be purchased quite 
reasonably at any drug store. Apply a 
Small pinch to the skin below the vent 


By J. H. WOOD 


and under each wing. Do not allow it 
to get in a cut or scratch. 

Birds may be dipped in a 5 per cent 
solution of some good disinfectant to 
control lice. A good dip may be made 
by using 1 ounce of sodium fluoride to 
a gallon of water. One pound will be 
sufficient for 300 birds. When dipping 
birds take the féet in one hand and the 
head in the other. Place the fingers over 
eyes and nostrils and hold bird’s mouth 
shut and dip 2 or 3 times, being sure 
that solution reaches the skin. Dipping 
should not be done on cold cloudy days 
nor late in the afternoon. 

To control lice by greasing, mix mer- 
curic ointment with an equal amount (by 
weight) of vaseline and apply portion 
about the size of an English pea to skin 
about 2 inches below the vent. If all 
birds are treated at one time a single 
application will last for several months. 


Depluming Mite 


HIS .very small mite eats the 

feathers off close to the skin, us- 
ually on the head and neck but some- 
times on other sections. 


THEY BOTH LOOK PLEASED 
The young lady is Ruth Winn and she is 


holding one of B. L, Redwine’s White Leg- 
horns. Mr. Redwine lives in Catawba Coun- 
ty, Georgia. 


To control dip in sodium fluoride as for 
lice or grease the infested parts with 
lard or vaseline. 


Controlling Red Mites 


HE mite is a small sucking insect 

that lives in the cracks and crevices 
about the roost, dropping boards, etc. 
The mite goes to the bird for its fill of 
blood and then leaves. They multiply 
very rapidly and will be found by the 
millions if not controlled. This insect 
does not thrive in cold weather but does 
its damage in the hot summer months. 


Clean out the house and spray thor- 
oughly with kerosene oil, crude oil or a 
very strong disinfectant. It is not neces- 
sasy to treat the hens, but special care 
should be given about the roosts, nests, 
dropping boards, etc. If mites are num- 
erous it will be advisable to make 2 ap- 
plications of spray about a week apart. 
Whitewash will aid in controlling mites. 
Carbesota, a coal tar by-product used for 
preserving wood, is an excellent mite ex- 
terminator. The inside of the house, es- 





e@hickens for the eChildren 


Managing a Flock Will Give the Youngsters Good Training 


pecially about the roosts and nests should 
be thoroughly painted. This painting will 
keep down mites for months. Kerosene 
oil and crankcase oil are also effective but 
several applications a season will be nec- 


essary. 
Stick-tight Flea 

HE stick-tight flea is a small in- 

sect that attacks the bird about the 
head near the eyes or the wattles and on 
the comb. The flea is very irritating. 
Individual treatment must be given each 
bird. The infested portion should be mas- 
saged with a 5 per cent carbolated vase- 
line or a mixture of 1 part kerosene with 
2 parts of lard. The house should be 
sprayed and the yard and floor sprinkled 
occasionally with water during trouble- 
some seasons. 


Scaly Legs 


HIS condition is caused by a small 

mite which gets under the scales, 
multiplies and irritates. The scales will 
in time be pushed off, bleed and cause 
great pain. 

To control dip scaly portion of the leg 
in kerosene oil, being careful not to al- 
low oil to touch the feathered part of the 
leg. In severe cases it will be advisable 
to wash legs in warm, soapy water be- 
fore applying oil. This treatment should 
be repeated until the condition is cor- 
rected. 

One part of oil of caraway to 3 parts 
of vaseline is a much quicker and more 
efficient method of control. 
vaseline wjll also control the scaly leg 
mite. 


| TURNIP GREENS AND COL- | 
LARDS 


' 4 








In Class With Spinach 


URNIP greens and collards that 

enter extensively into the diet of 
Southern farm people are declared to be 
entitled to a place with spinach by die- 
ticians in research work of the Georgia 
Experiment Station and the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. 


Working on a Purnell fund project of 


diet of rural people of Georgia, it was 
developed that turnip greens and collards 
quite generally have a place in the diet 
of Georgia rural people while spinach 
is scarcely used. To see if there were 
anything lacking in these lowly greens 
that farm people of Georgia like so well, 
a chemical analysis was made. It was 
found that in iron and calcium, consid- 
ered the most important health giving 
elements, turnip greens and collards ex- 
ceeded spinach. Also that the palata- 
bility of the turnip greens and collards 
was superior to spinach in the estimation 
of Southern people. 

In consequence of the results of these 
investigations the Georgia Experiment 
Station is advising farm people to make 
liberal use of these home-grown vege- 
tables in their diet. 

In several tests it was found that col- 
lards and turnip greens are rich in vita- 
mines A, B and C. Tests have not been 
completed for other vitamines. 

According to the dieticians in Georgia, 
anyone who prefers turnip. greens or 
collards to spinach can eat them with the 
assurance that they are not missing any- 
thing that spinach contains. 

C. A. WHITTLE, 
Georgia Experiment Station. 
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HE woman who has time to plan 


her housework usually has time for 
lots of other things, too. 
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one square or 1000 
at the same 
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Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
PF-1 Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 
Sead me ms. panna. Direct From 


Factory t Paid Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 
























To Mexican Bean Cu- 
cumber and Blister "Beetios snd 


KILL 


pacers pests tice destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 
Dust with 


taloupes oa 
FLUO @ as pound makes 10 
pounds of effective insec- 


ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 


squash. 
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ut_ Mountain “ sree a 
““"Leokeut Beed Potatoes for fall planting. ia Shrepshire Teme ‘@@ approval. Donald Green, Oak- 
V. H. Jeckisch, Greensbero, Als. land, 
Buchanan’s Mountain Taco Hampshire, a — and Southdown sheep. Fox 
pas mee sist, *C r ~ . o—_ as $2.50 Fy Brothers, Sevierville, 
Ten a atalog free. uchanan’ 8, 3, me am; , pairs 
Chinchilla Rabbits — Registe stock at bargai 
TURNIPS prices. | Stone Mountain Rabbit "Nanch, Box 98, ‘Sto 
Buchanan’s American Redtop Globe Turnip—Best for a ey Ga. 


home or market gardener. 1 B., 75c; 5 Ibs., $3; 10 
hanan’s, Memphi 











DOGS 





Ibs.. $6, postpaid. Cataleg free. Buc 
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i__Whole South. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








Information about a Classified Ads in 


slightly larger type 


ly given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 


Have buyers for impreved farms financed with Fed- 
eral Ferm Loan Bank. Vaughn Realty Company, Bir- 











CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 


The home of watermelons, strawberries, 
ams, corn, vetch, soybeans. On the 
arbury Plateau, m Autauga County, ° 

we have thousands of acres for sale in 

tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very moderate prices and 
on easy terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
100-acre farm, 90 in cultivation, 30 stumped, 1 acre 

200 apple and peach trees, several acres in 
paperehell peean trees. Large 5 room dwelling, 3 ten- 
mt houses, outbuildings. Two good springs, 2 wells; 
ny healthy location; 6 miles — station ( & N. 
road), 3 miles school, church. Price $9,500; part 
cash, balance terms. Come see it with growing crop 
te appreciate its worth, Mrs. Jno. M. MeDonald, 
Castleberry, Ala. 


| PLANTS _| 











POTATOES 
Inspected Porto nie P iy $1.25, 1,000, postpaid. 
Plants ready now. . Anderson, Ashland, Ala. 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
$1.25 per 1,000; over 5,000.at $1.00. 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments, absolutely guaranteed. We are 
RELIABLE—have your banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Ima, Georgia 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and oy Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties: on a right. Balesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept 


SEEDS | 


























Mes by 


Finishing and 
Banded 


Lellar’s Kodak 
0. Box Ti, 


Best work and service. P. 
Ala. 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Porto ag Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand. ‘To- 
mato ye my thousand. Prompt Pchigment. Econ- 
15 Baxley, Ga. 

Rta Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collard 3 
RS: Ruby $2; Bermuda Onion $1: 
Zoste, Bice Potate $1. W. Williems, Quitman, 


Seria is aE 
SS. 1, $1.40, 1,000. —_— 
Tomato plants: 90c, 
Plant CoP Pembroke, Ga. 














jean Potato plants: 
Triana 
Se, 1,000; Collard T5e ; 


Cabbage plants: 7 
Onion $1; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper 
1 Good plants, pronipt ship- 
Quitman, Ga. 





Bermuda 
Porto Rico Potato 





ment. _Quitman Potato Co., 
fled le and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$1.25, i 4 5,000: $1, 1,000. Millions ready. 


Tomato 90c, 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sims Porte. “Pient Co., Pembroke, 





Cc akefield, Fiat — Cab- 
° © 


bage te 1,000; Bermuda $1; ite $1; 
Collard. i: Ruby King Pi $2; Porto Rico Potate 
1. Good plants, careful ked. Prompt ship- 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., tman, Ga. 
Guaranteed large, stocky, well-rocted plants: labeled, 
mailed promptly, postpaid: Wakefield Cabbage, New 
Stone, Baltimore Tomatoes, cabbage-heading Collard, 
each: 500, S5e; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, 5 
Ruby King Peseer: 300, $1; 1,000, $2.25. Clyde 
Maddox, Flowery Branch, Ga. 
POTATOES 


Porto Rico Potato inate 75c. Thousand. 
Plant Farm, Bristol, 


Potato Plants—T5e = 
Ga. Plant 








Lightsey 





LAA Prompt shipment. 








Farm, Baxley, 

Porte Rican Potato —— $1 per thousand. Gov- 
ernment ite Economy Plant Farm, Bax- 
ley, Ga. gs 

Porto Rico rane Plante—500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; 


and over at $1.35, postage paid. R. Chanelor, 


2,000 
Seville, Ga. 


PORTO RICO, NANCY HALL POTATO 
PLANTS at $1.25 per 1,000. 
Fully guaranteed. 
J. A. JOHNSON, JR., Rockingham, 


ellow yam Potato plants: $1.25, 
1.75 postpaid. John B. Pope, 





Ga. 


1,000 ; 
Fitz- 





rto Riean 
10000" $10, 
gerald, Ga. 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1 per thousand. 
—- ; ~ee guaranteed. Sweetwater Plant Farm, 
axley a. 








Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, ninety cents per 
thousand. — guaranteed. Williams & 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $1.25 per 1,000; over 5,000 
at $1.00. First class plants, full count, 
Prompt shipments absolutely guaran- 
teed. Reference, Commercial Agencies. 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GA. 





Genuine Improved Porto Rico Potato plants from se- 
lected seed; government inspected; full count, prompt 
be $1.50 per 1,000. J. M. Chambers, Quit- 
man, 





Potato nts.—Porte Rico, Triumph, Jersey: $1 
per 1.000 collect or $1.60" prepaid. Prompt ment 
and good plants guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, . 

Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Inspected, treat- 


ed. Shipped promptly. $1 thousand mailed; 75¢ thou- 
sand expressed; 10, $6. Milaimenvitie Piant Farm, 
Route hs Geinterilte. G Ga. 


1 2mptaved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 
at i ant ae an tam, prompt ship- 














saints Tf its plants Smith 
Bros. Plant *Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Barty Tri- 
umph $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 more, 
$1.25 per 1 service. satisfection guaran- 
ie Co., Alma, Ga. 

Triumph Sweet Potato plants. 


an ye gy are 
comenet 0.b. , labama ship- 
i inboaen Be "Meimctte “ain 











MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
cae a 2 Se es ee ee oe 
$4. Both test 95% pure. urn seed if not satis- 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 

















Registered Collie pups. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 
Tenn. 


Hunting Hounds Cheap.—tTrial.» Collags, 
Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, C33, ‘Herrick, “t me 


MISCELLANEOUS ~—S | 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


t interested in Bees write for catalog. coe ae 
best hives made. Five-pound pail 
i pe 














The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee” Starien’ 





soe R 





LoMar’s Kodak zutis ont su by mail. 
Best work and service. Box 71, Birmingham, 
BABY CHICKS 

Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns. 
100, $8; heavy mixed $7. Prepaid, live ae 


Orark Farms, Westphalia, Mo, 





Rich man’s rvester, poor man’s price—on 
$25 with buna ti tying at attachment. “ catalog ie aoa 
ing Process Company, Salina, 











Aceredited chicks 6c up. Our summer chicks make 
winter layers. 12 bes: varieties. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms. Box 541, Ciinton, Missouri. 

, yo Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$6.25 hundred up. 100% alive.” Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 

ANCONAS 





Kansas. 





BOS REMEDIES ———— 


Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Has completely cured hundreds of 
cases. Hair returns naturally, Postpaid, one dollar. 
H. G. Hastings Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta. Ga. 


FERTILIZERS 














Sheppard Ancona Pullets—60 cents each. Morgan Buchanan's Fertilizers—Fourteen varieties—for every 
Ramsey, Quitman, Ga. need. Catalog free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
LEGHORNS EY 
200 Aut 12th hatched Tancred White Leghorn Pure delicious $1. 25 for ten pounds, f.o.b, 
The Sto Helena, Ga. 


cockerels, $1 each. W. J. Allen, Edna, A 


tever Apiaries, 





Get your breeders now for next ge Write tor _ 
on 8. C, W. Leghorns. E. Day, 

Barrons best strain English White ee cockerels 
$1.50 ‘ond $2; from prize winners. Ela Beasley, Bruce- 
ton, Tenn. 

Hollywood-Tancred 300-330 Egg Blood Leghorns— 
Pullets and cockerels, all ages, at attractive prices; 
1,500 yearling hens, half price. Catalog. R. E. Sandy, 
Stuarts Draft, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 























ICE BOXES 


LARGE ICE BOXES 

That will hold one standard 300-pound 
block of ice. Made especially for Farm 
Homes, Stores, and Filling Stations. The 
box with appearance and service. We ship 
C.0.D. so you can inspect before you pay. 
Order today and be geeraree for the hot 
weather. Only $25. ecial size ice boxes 
also made to order. 




































































BEANS wt Barred ae pullets, 18 weeks okd, $1.25. 
a STAHL- HARTSFIELD «ie 

Laredos $5 bushel. My ravaites $6.75. Geo. W. H. Powe, Rt. ullman, Ala. x KINSTON, os. 
Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. ae — REDS 

Biloxi eans.— Finest quality,$3 bushel. Mune $8, Sing Gomp Hede that pay well. 15  ecas O12 KODAK FINISHING 
Shipped from Stuttgart. W. N. Beeble, Aimyra, Ark. R. S. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. — isa Trial Offer.—Send 15c¢ with any size roll films for 

CHUFAS 0 e . six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

For Sale—Recleaned Chufas seed. $4 per bushel, LIVESTOCK palin, Kodak Finishing cand spplice by nai 

0 _ ec D 
f.o.b. cash with order, L RB. Summers, Williston, Ala. — 
Florida. *  ‘DUROC-JERSEYS Films Developed Free—Prompt service. Write for 

CORN price list. Kodak Service Station, Box 537, Florence, 
——— -- _________._____ ~ 95 registered Duroe pigs, 16 weehe eld; Sensation Alabama. 

Buchanan's Big Blue Grain Mexican June or Buch- and Defender strain; registered in buyer’s name, $8 Rofl Films Deve’ Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6¢. 
anan’s White June Corn never fails. Peck, $1.25; % each; $15 pair; bred sows, 25@ pounds, $40. Z. L. Prompt service. W! Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
bushel, $2.25, postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. Scott, Concord, Ga. minghem, Ala. 

Free developing of roll filme. Hi High SS 
CROTALARIA — ‘ Se to Se. Bromberg & Co., authorised Rastman 

Special Sele Crotalaria Seed.—Double cleaned, high . Purebred registered big bone Black Essex. Birmingham, Als. 
germinating seed, 2 pounds $1. o1. This price in lots faction guaranteed. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. High Class Kodak ¥inish non films developed 

o> ae mae. B. F. Williamson, Gainesville, oLc oo. See © So Ww. W. @ Co., Drawer 1112, 

> 0. 1. C. Bred Gilts, well along $35. to $45. Spring “Ta auiune 
5. . . Fost rial Offer.— eT film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
GRASS ge. = $28. Trin $40. Immuned. Alrick Fuster, 1, ,:oment, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept 

Buchanan's Sudan Grass—Free of Johnson grass and AA. Waterloo, Iowa. 
oe ae. PeoGaees = , 4a. good s ns o- any POLAND-CHINAS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

y Known. 6., uchanan's, 

Memphis, Tenn. pis Ss ee ~~ ag and Pigs. Bargain on ry A 4 ~~ 4. "aa joe NN 
o Stewa! Miss. c 

PEANUTS Laws tion. Hulls family supply green peas in 4 minutes. 

Lifetime machine; fleld wide open. Territory virgin; 





Recleaned Alabama Runner, seed or roasting, $4.50 
per hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 


PEAS 








Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pea- 


For Sale.—Seed Peas, 
Franklin & 


nuts, Chufas, Corn; all varieties. H. M. 
Company, Tennille, Ga. 





eung Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
with official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Like, Miss. 


HEREFORDS 
Registered Heref: Large di 
berts, Darlington, Ala. 





d herd. Lam- 











PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





























LA 


3264 e e 


Ho 


a ‘3264 
3181 fh 
3242 bh) 3265 3252 9 
3264.—So Attractive—Designed in sizes 4, 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 40-inch material with 4 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
3265.—Playtime.—Designed in sizes 2, 4 and 
6 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material with % yard of %- 
inch contrasting 
3124.—Set of toys consisting of a bunny, 
ck and cat. Designed in one size 
only. ; 
3242.—Cunning Apron.—Designed in siete 2 
4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires '% 
of 40-inch material with 34% yar “9 of 
braid. Emb. pattern No, D (blue or 
yellow) extra. 
3122.—Consists of papa, mama and baby 








bear and affords great amusement for 


the kiddies. 
only. 

3252.—Smart Junior Model.—Designed in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 4 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting 
and 3% yards of binding. 


3271.—For Wee Lads.—Designed in sizes 2, 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 4 requires 
1% yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 36-inch lining. 


3181.—Just Like Dad’s.—Designed in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch material with 4% yard 
of 27-inch contrasting and % yard of 
32-inch lining. 


Designed in one size 








no competition, ‘Nearly all families buy on demonstra- 
tion. Thousands will be sold this season. 
exclusive territory with first gross orders. 
Gross price $8 6.40 delivered. Send one-third deposit, 
mention territory wanted; or $1 for sample. 
T. L. Harris, Banks, Ala. 


A 








Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne South 

3e2 McGill Bide, 
le methods. 





Patent ps leven. 
Honorab 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis. Mo. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 




















Buchanan’s Spray Materials for all insects. Catalog 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
TOBACCO 

Tobaceo: Aged: chewing 


Smoking 10 pounds $1.35; 
$1.75; elgars 50 $1.65; twist 24 # 
ers, Pryorsburg, Kentucky. 


2.40 Kentucky T'erm- 











Homespun Ce ge 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
ing. 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, cs, Paducah, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Guaranteed, postpaid, good red leaf. Juicy 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75. Smoking 
20c. Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 








$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Good, sweet chewing, 3 —_ “Te; 
5. $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, pounds 75¢; 
10, $1.40,’ United Farmers, Mayfield, Js. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, “0. o 30. 50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 


Kentucky. 
Best Red Leaf, mild. snd _swest sweet; ten 3 4 


chewing, $2.68; ten pounds 

















pay oe I_appreciate tq es ‘satiate 
tion. O. = Pool, Martin. ‘Teun. Ref 
Martin Bank, , cashier ; 7a Weumaasie M. 3 ‘pices. 
TREE KI KILLER 
Bo-Ko. a aw to Kill 50 trees, $1. Bo-Ke Co, 
Jonestown, 
“WOOL 
weight. G. F. 


Buying Wool—Deseribe quality, 
Williams, Delaware, Ohio. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Steek and rotation farmer desirés position, working 
manager. Would work on salary and em 
references. State*size of farm. G. F. Bagby, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nese 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert aw 











mechanie and get a good job for you. The cost 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
= Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
‘enn. 





[AGENTS WANTED _| 


on wanted. Concord 
a. 
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"June 30, 1928 


HELEN ASHFORD DUGGER 


As you see, Helen’s picture appears on the 
cover page of this issue. She was one year 
old June 28. She is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar M. Dugger, Jr. Mr. Dugger is as- 
sistant advertising manager of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


A HELP-MEET, NOT A HELP- 
EAT 


(Concluded from page 3) 

said in a low tone to keep her patrons 
from hearing them. She turned and left 
him where he stood. A few seconds 
later the door slammed behind him. He 
had been dismissed and he was so angry 
that the red hair on his’ head fairly 
bristled. 

Thereafter followed a series of inci- 
dents. There was the time Samantha’s 
chimney got on fire and she yelled for 
Ellezer to come and put it out and he 
told her he was a neighbor who could 
take care of himself and mind his own 
business, but he went and put the fire out 
anyway, and when Samantha tried to pay 
him, he threw the money at her. Then 
there was the time Samantha told him 
it was disgusting to see a big, overgrown 
man like Ellezer just messing around 
with a lot of honey bees and asked why 
didn’t he quit fooling around and go to 
work and amount to something. When 
he showed her on his books where ‘he 
had sold over $6,000 worth of package 
bees already that year, she was sort of 
set back. A little after that his dog 
killed her pet rooster. The rooster had 
been over the fence in Ellezer’s garden, 
and Samantha insisted that he should not 
pay for it, but he put the money down 
on her counter and walked out. That 
made Samantha so angry that she car- 
ried the old dead rooster to the back 
fence and threw it on Efllezer’s front 
porch. 


LL the Centerburg folks had bought 

a particular kind of pumpkin from 
Ellezer for 20 years. They were from 
seed which had been handed down 
through the Twitt family for several 
generations. Ellezer was that crazy 
about them that he wouldn’t sell one 
without first opening it and removing the 
seed. The housewives of Centerburg 
consented to Ellezer’s eccentricity and 
allowed him to deliver the pumpkins 
halved and with seed removed. Just be- 
fore harvesting time, this particular year, 
his hogs got out and ate every single 
pumpkin in his patch. He viewed this 
as a worse calamity than the Galveston 
flood. He had lost the seed of the 
famous Twitt pumpkin and he could not 
buy it again. It was gone, irreparably 
gone, 

Then one morning he chanced to look 
over the fence into Samantha’s lot and 
there, inside her fence, lay the most 
beautiful Twitt pumpkin he had ever 
raised. It was on a vine that had run 
through the fence into Samantha’s sweet 
pea bed. Ellezer stood watching Sa- 
mantha. She was loading 100 blooming 
geraniums on a truck bound for the city. 

“Well, I'll be blowed,” the man ejacu- 
lated, “if she ain’t sellin’ them gerani- 
ums. She sold them sweet peas for more 
than I did my cabbage. That’s one wo- 
man who knows how to handle money.” 


ITHOUT realizing it, he had let 
a note of admiration creep into 











his voice. He realized that: all he had 
ever said about any other woman he 
could not say about Miss Peters. What 
a wife she’d make for a man who was 
saving and wanted to gét ahead! Then 
his eyes, came back to the Twitt pump- 
kin. The truck drove away and Saman- 
tha turned and saw him. Without a 
word she marched to the pumpkin, pull- 
ed it and lifted it in her arms. 
Samantha looked almost pretty as she 
stood there holding the big yellow ball 
in her arms. The wind had loosened her 
hair and reddened her cheeks. There 
was no doubt but that she had plumped 
out considerably since she came to Cen- 


terburg. Her collar stood open at her 
throat and the white apron blew away 
from her shapely ankles. To Ellezer 


with that big Twitt pumpkin in 
she looked better than any 
looked before. He 


Twitt, 
her arms, 
woman had ever 
smiled. 

“What are you doing with my pump- 
kin?” he asked in the gentlest tone he 
had ever used to a human being. He 
was still smiling. 

Samantha squinted at the top of an ap- 
ple tree in Ellezer’s yard. There was 
something winning about his big face and 
innocent blue eyes when Ellezer smiled. 
Miss Samantha was experiencing a queer 
softening in her heart towards the big, 
red-headed giant across the fence. She 
had heard about the Twitt pumpkins and 
she had thought that she could destroy 
the seed from this last pumpkin, just to 


spite Ellezer, but now that looked little 
and childish. She wondered how she 
could ever have thought of doing any- 
thing so narrow and mean. After all, 


why did she want to be so unkind to the 
man before her. 

“I’m not going to do anything with 
your pumpkin, Mr. Twitt, but I am go- 
ing to make pies from my pumpkin.” 

It sounded like their battles always 
started but this one was different, for 
Miss Samantha was smiling, too, and 
there was a dimple that very few knew 
was there, right in her left cheek. 


Ellezer leaned against the fence. 


“But you see, I planted the seed and 
tended the plant all year and it got its 
nourishment from my soil and therefore 
it is my pumpkin.” 


CM 'ss PETERS put her head to 
one side and considered this. 
Then she said, “But, you see, it has lived 
in my flower bed all summer and—and 
taken up space—and had it been on your 
side of the fence your hogs would have 
eaten it, too, and then you would have 
none. You—you would have to come on 
my place to get it and I don’t favor 
trespassing and they say possession is 
nine points in law and I’ve got the pump- 
kin and I dare you to come get it.” 

In an instant Ellezer was over the 
fence. Nevér had he felt just as he did 
at that moment. Always, Samantha had 
defied him, but never had she done it 
smilingly. Something of the domineer- 
ing male arose in his throat. He meant 
to possess that pumpkin and just as sure- 
ly as he got it he meant to kiss Miss 
Samantha right on that dimple that he 
had just seen for the first time. 

Samantha sensed something of all this 
for she turned, caught her apron up over 
the pumpkin and fled. Half way to the 
back door he caught her. The pumpkin 
slipped from her arms to the cement 
walk and burst but Ellezer paid it no 
heed. 

“That pumpkin is a partnership pump- 
kin, Samantha Peters, and you know it.” 


He kissed the dimple in spite of her 
struggling. “You shall have your half 
and I'll have mine and after this we are 
going to run a partnership business and 
I'll give you a little more than your half, 
because we are going to have it in the 
trade that I can kiss you whenever I 
want to. I never wanted a help-eat, Sa- 
mantha, but, by gosh, I do want a help- 
meet. Let’s travel in double harness, 
Samantha. If we work as hard together 
as we have been working agin each other, 
we sure ought to be wealthy. Come to 


think of it, I have been likin’ you right 
smart for a long time, but I just wouldn’t 
own up to it even to myself. Reckon 
you could switch around and go to likin’ 
me a little?” 

Miss Samantha turned 
Her own arms crept 
around his neck. 

“T reckon I could, Elfezer,” she whis- 
pered. “A nice thrifty man like you. 
Let’s put up a filling station.” 


in his arms. 
awkwardly up 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
6p terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 


sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 





Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the summer. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


(19) 737 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


KENTUCKY Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pa stman 


the rest after you get 
chicks, Pure-bred stock selected by ex i » 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 
| Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


REDUCED PRICES 
CHIC 


From 200 Egg kerels. or Leghorns 
’ y Beoske Reds, oe ee yandottes 
00 live de- 


00. From one 1. 
c -Bex 12 BRENHAM, TEX, 


DRUMS § SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


c. 0. D, Chicks and Pullets; gy o Barron Leg., 

per 100: Junior $7.00; Sovereign $8.00 Select "$10.00. 

Park’s Rocks, Rucker’s Reds, Fishel *Wyan., Byer’s 

one. Junior $9.00; Sovereign $10.00; Select $12.00. 
varge Asst., $8.50. Catalog Free 

bRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


AGENTS WANTED 


~ Get our free sa: mple case. Totlet Articles, Perfumes 
eae spectaltien. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 





RIVERSID CHICKS and 


PULLETS 
from blood-tested, accredited farm-ra: flocks. Coenen 
and win VEnStD book free. CUT PRICES. cks gol 

dg ea emeav AND POULTRY F FARM 
Knoxville, tn 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 











We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
erfumes, Toilet Goods. perience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Lewis. Mo. 





WHITE LEGHORN | WOW HALF PRICE 





We Pay $48. a Week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce owt soap and washing powder. Buss-Beach 
Company, Dept. A79 Chippewa Falls, ‘is. 

Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses. $2.98. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 





ds of ad cheneraaie a pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
a pedigreed, foundation stock, egg bred 28 
years. Winners at 4 egg —, Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship e.o.d, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Big profits; steady income, our line food products 





toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An exceflent side 


line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 


Concord, Ga. 
Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 











ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Surprise housewives! Leaky utensils repaired free in- 
stantly. kout ration sells Memlets amaz- 
ingly. Twelve dollars daily easy. Free samples, sell- 
ing secrets. Get territory quick. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 9A, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Agents—-$13.80 Daily in advance (Sworn Proof) 
Introducing New Insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one 
year. No capital or experience required. Your pay 


daily. Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays _ 
big. We supply samples. Silk hose for your own 
free. Macochee Hosiery Company, Park 29012, 2, 
Cincinnattl, Ohio. 


$35 W eekly. 





-White man or woman wanted with 
ambition and industry, to distribute Rawleigh House- 
hold Products to steady users. Fine openings near you. 





We train and help you so you can make up to $100 a 
week or more. No experience necessary. Pleasant, 
profitable, dignified work, Write today. W. T. Raw- | 
leigh Co., Dept. 58 PGF, Memphis, Tenn. ' 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 














The Progressive Farmer ns... 94-20 
The Progressive Farmer 0... 92S 
The Progressive Farmer’... SLD 





Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
The Progressive Farmer 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 














windproof Concret 
at LESS cost/ 


Less Cost! Because there is 


concrete to mix. No forms to 
build. No skilled labor. A good 
brick mason and your own farm 
labor can build a permanent con- 


crete silo easily with 


= P\c] [=e 
| Silo Tile J 






This tile is a finished slag con- 
crete building unit. Windproof! 


Permanent! As easy to lay 


brick. As permanent as any sky- 
scraper. Feeding 15 head or more, 
this silo will pay for itself every 


year. Get the facts! 


Birmingham Slag Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Manufacturers 


te Silo 


Slagtex Tile Silos on 

farm of Temple 

Tutwiler, Bir- 
mingham. 











no 


Illustrated 
Booklet Free! 


Tells how to esti- 
mate the size silo 
how 


you need — 

to build it—what 
it costs! Write 
for free copy! 
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‘Try this quick new 
ENERGY 


BREAKFAST 


STARS the day with a bow! of sweetened by the summer sun. 
crackling-crisp Post Toasties, the Convenience itself to serve. Just 
wake-up food! Post Toasties is rich shower it from the package into the 
in energy, and so easy to digest it bowl. Eat it plain with milk or cream 
quickly releases its energy to the or vary with fruits and berries. Be 
body — gives new zest for the busy _ sure to get genuine Post Toasties in 
day ahead. Wonderful for children. the famous red and yellow package. 
‘They need quick new energy after 
the longest fast of the day. ; , 
And what delicious flavor! Made —Postuts ‘Cereal, Poste, Bran Chocvlare 
from the hearts of selected white Post’s Bran Flakes, Instant Postum, 
corn that has been ripened and Post Toasties and Grape-Nuts. 


POST TOASTIES 
™ WAKE UP” 


©1928, P. Co., Inc. 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, 


MMMM» 

















The Farmer’s Prosperity Depends on Turning His Products Into Cash. 
Haven't You Some Quality Product That You Could Turn Into Cash 
by Advertising It in Your Local Papers or in Our Farmers’ Exchange 


Kill ya a. Flies 


—and keep them away- Bee Brand !nsect Pow- 

der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry BEE BRAND ; 

Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- Powder Liquid M EN d wa AA EN 

sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on plants 10c @25e 50c & 75¢ ‘ an 

and pets. Write us for FREE insect booklet. s0c # $1.00 $1.25 ~ in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 

pment supply, we will _ by parcel post at 30c (Spray Gun) 35c Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
named, McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. c- to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 


flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 


/ etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 

all ties. No selling experience required— 

ee \ / we show you how. Low prices. Big 
er _ values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 


INSECT POWDER <n [ube 
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PRINS | 


FROM THE “FINALS” 
The following answers to examination ques- 
tions were collected by the New York Mail: 
Poise is the way a Dutchman says boys. 


Equinox is a wild animal that lives in the | 


Arctic. 

King Arthur’s Round Table was written by 
the author of “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” 

Copernicus invented the cornucopia. 

Etiquette teaches us how to be polite with- 
out trying to remember to be. 

In the stone age all the men were ossified. 

The climax of a story is where it says it is 
to be continued. 

Buttress is a butler’s wife. 

A gulf is a dent in a continent. 

Conservation means doing without things 
we need. 

If Ponce de Leon hadn’t died before he 
found the fountain of youth, he wouldn’t 
have died. 

HADN’T MET IT 

“Eliza,” said a friend of the family to the 
old Negro washerwoman, “have you seen 
Miss Grantham’s fiancee?” 

Eliza pondered a moment, then bent over 
the laundry tub once more: “No, ma’am,” 
she answered, “it ain’t been in the wash yit.” 


IT’S GONE 


“ Servant—“You know that old vase, mum, 
you said had been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation?” 

Mistress (anxiously)—“Yes.” 


‘ 


g 
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Servant—“Well, this generation has drop- © 


ped it.” 
ROUND TRIP 


A Russian was being led off to execution 
by a squad of Bolshevik soldiers on a rainy 
morning. 

“What brutes you Bolsheviks are,” grum-: 
bled the doomed one, “to march me through 
a rain like this!” 

“How about us?” retorted one of the 
squad. “We have got to march back.” 


ITS A FACT 


Had you noticed that the oldest inhabitant 


is never a woman? 


ALLAH IS GREAT 
One night Nasr Eddin Hodja thought he 
saw a burglar in his room and shot at him: 
In the morning he found he had sent an 
arrow through his own shirt which hung 
in the window. Falling on his knees he 
prayed fervently, “I thank thee, Allah that 


| I was not in that shirt.” 


MISTAKEN 
A pompous man missed his silk handker- 
chief and accused an Irishman of stealing 


it. After some confusion the man found the 
handkerchief in his pocket and -apologized a 


for having accused the Irishman. 
“Never mind at all,” said the latter. “Ye 


thought I was a thafe and I thought you > 


was a gentleman, an’ we were both mistaken.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS. |“ 
By J. P. ALLEY-—Gopsrigm,, 1038, by E 


cate, Inc, 








WEN DE DEBIl. SOW SEEDS | 
DEY TAKES DEEP RooT- 
~-WEEDS 1S HEAP MoO’ 
HARDER ‘to Publ UP 


PAN FLOWERS 1S!!! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Pahson laughin’ bout he want fried 
chicken fur dinnuh nex’ Sunday. Ul 
huh!—I wants a li'l “meat” in dat sarmom, 
too—en I ain’ laughin’, nuther!!! 
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